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DANTE AND THE SPIRIT OF POETRY." 


BY WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 


aie HEN I name the name of Dante, a formida- 
t 6ble word suggested by Aischylus hums in my 
brain, 
‘‘There is the sea, who shall exhaust its 
wealth ?” 
"EKotw Odracoa, tis 5¢ vw KatacBéoe ; 
(Agam, 958.) 

The sea of Dantean commentary; the deeper depths of the poet 
himself, who intended that his readers should, in their long 
voyage, explore the mysteries concealed in symbol, imagery, 
and metaphor, ‘‘ beneath the veil of rhymes so strangely blent.” 
Assuredly I do not dream that in these few minutes of gazing 
from the shore on all that purple of light and dark waves the 
secret of Dante may be laid bare. Yet I have thought it would 
not be unprofitable if we considered how the greatest of medi- 
zval singers apprehended the spirit of poetry—that most in- 
tense, characteristic, and musical faculty of seizing on the uni- 
verse which we so call—and in what way his idea has been 

wrought out. ; 
Let me, from the first, utter my strong conviction that every 
real poem is a thing sui generis, a creation stamped with its 


* The rhyming quotations are taken from Dean Plumptre’s version of the Divina 
Commedia and the Minor Poems, as arranged by him. 
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creator’s image; wherefore, the more exalted its maker, so much 
more likely is it to prove unique. Beyond all other men the 
poet is himself. He cannot be an average or an echo; he is 
not even a plagiary, though he take and appropriate the spoils 
of a previous world; for he knows the charm by which to feed 
a fuller life out of the flames that lesser men kindle. Himself 
to himself the poet sings, as in a lone land where sky and sun, 
streams and woods, and all they nourish, are for his delight. 
But now mark the wonder. This being, so set apart, cannot 
open his lips, breathing his hidden thoughts, but he is an- 
swered by innumerable souls, who find in those accents their 
comfort, in those meditations what they have ever believed, in 
the strange yet familiar music a rhythm to which the best that 
is in them vibrates. The verses whereof our enduring world- 
poems are compacted, though inimitable, moulded once for all 
by a spirit that passes on and has no second, ring true along 
the centuries, outliving kingdoms, races, civilizations. We have 
heard these high commonplaces often, but they will bear to be 
repeated. The Greeks, we are taught, have perished, while 
Homer abides; Virgil is ever young, but the Roman Empire 
which he celebrated is only a name. Dante, also, sits among 
the immortals, for he is the voice of medieval Christendom, 
more expressive than its miracles of architecture, its paintings 
in devout, clear colors, its schools and sects of wisdom; he 
remains, it has been said, its least antiquated achievement, and 
will be so ages hence. But the universal Dante was in his own 
time the most solitary of men, not like any other, simply and 
absolutely himself. 

That is true as regards every one who has wrought some- 
thing unique. We own it in our desire to learn more and: 
more of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Sophocles, Homer; while 
these, as though marble gods, keep silent lips about their do-: 
ings and baffle our curiosity. We know and know not. Take 
the Florentine, for instance. All his writings bring us close to 
him and are leaves from a full note-book, crammed with ex- 
periences, touches of local interest, the poet’s journal for twenty 
years, nay, begun when he was a lad in his teens—see the 
first of the Sonnets, “To each enamored soul, each gentle heart” 
—they come down to the last sojourn at Ravenna. Yet can we 
boast that we have. broken through the fence of briar-roses and 
entered the secret chambers of his dream? He is always the 
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master, we his disciples attached but awe-stricken; and there 
is the sea again! 

We learn so much as he tells us, no more. The poets who 
stand highest, who reward the student most richly, will be al- 
ways the most exacting. How should they not be? Cesar, 
in the play, glances towards Cassius and murmurs: 


He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 


This, I take it, was Shakespeare’s own judgment on the uses 
of reading. Literature, he would say, gives a wide and deep 
insight into the nature of men and things; else it sinks to an 
amusement, serves for a cheap stimulant, or is a passive enter- 
taining of shows which come and go. Milton knew that the 
poet’s life-blood must circulate in his poem, were it not doomed 
to be still-born. Would he have granted that a listless holiday 
reader is the audience for which it was created? In the right 
energetic mood, therefore, let us be thankful that Dante needs 
to be studied; that we must put our life into his pages if we 
are to take out of them what they hold of humanity, of light, 
wisdom, joy, and strength. The end which all such poetry 
fixes in. its view is deliverance, to be set free from illusion by 
entering into the eternal order of the world and becoming one 
with it. Never, certainly, did any musician better understand 
the key-note of his composition, or dwell on it more insistently 
than this deliberate genius, in whom the gift we term inspira- 
tion appears as reasoning and art. He.¢ontrols passion to his 
purpose; trains intuition by the largest knowledge his time had 
acquired; reads into every incident which befalls him a divine 
significance. He sees friends, enemies, lovers, craftsmen, poli- 
ticians, warriors, Church and State, Italy, Rome, Florence, all 
things whatsoever, in the gleam of eternity. The world lies 
before him enchanted and supernatural. . But he sees true, and 
the crowd sees false. He judges because he has seen “ quite 
through the deeds of men.” It is insight, not calculation; the 
ranks, vestures, dignities, heraldic trappings, in which authority 
is clothed or from which poverty is shut out, detain- him not 
an instant; the soul itself appears naked before him. Such men, 
Cesar concludes, are dangerous. They seldom: come to good 
in this world. : 
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Thus Dante found in his own spirit the source at once of 
poetry and of sorrow. He was born to it, as the sparks fly up 
ward. Subtle thinker, using the dialect of philosophy with ease, 
yet his element—I pray you, mark—was passion, or, as he 
more aptly terms it, after Aristotle and Plato, it was love! 
““O Love, that with my soul doth converse hold!” he exclaims, 
striking the chord to which all his music thrills and answers, 
even in the dolorous abyss. With senses keen and exquisite 
he blends a power of fantasy, of shaping his dreams while yet 
awake, that gives them solid dimensions more than equalling 
real objects, as to most of us they appear. Nor is that all. 
Into this imagination feeling descends with violence, setting it 
aflame; great ideals of good or evil shine upon it as stars or 
balefires that sometimes ‘‘ would the multitudinous seas incar- 
nadine,” or turn them to a lower heaven of purest light. The 
transformation is ever in the poet, who elicits from that which 
stands in front of him a living action, by the magic of his touch, 
his glance, his all-embracing intellect. He transfigures, but to 
its eternal form, the mere outward of experience, and worships 
at: his own shrine. Such is the “love that in his soul doth 
converse hold.” It is the concentration of energy, passion at a. 
white heat, glowing from within. 

Do we ask a proof? Dante has written the Vita Nuova ; 
just as Shakespeare wrote the Sonnets. Infinite discussion moves 
yet round the inquiry whether a real or an imaginary person 
was the subject of these reveries, so deeply weighted in either 
case with reflection, so full of musing and melancholy. For 
my part, I am sure that they spring out of the soil of life; 
nothing will ever persuade me to look on them as exercises in 
rhyme. But the object of worship gave only an occasion; it 
need not have been, as philosophers distinguish terms, a real 
effective cause. That Beatrice dei Portinari, whom Dante saw 
as a child, whom he served at a distance with silent chivalry ; 
we know her, I say, transfigured. She inspires her devout 
client from afar, as though a pictured saint. There is no ques- 
tion of marriage in this world between them. But the won- 
der-working love was in him; the tender pity which fancies 
her dying and weeps (Canzone iv.); the long requiem-chant of 
his bereaved years; the resolve to canonize her as none save 
the’ Madonna had ever been, in a glory of Paradise (Canzone 
vii.; Sonnet xxxi.). So Beatrice is Dante’s creation. He rec- 
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kons his “ new life,” rightly indeed, from the day when he first 
set eyes on her, Ecce Deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur 
mihi; lo, the god mightier than he that must overcome! Truly 
it was so; but the god had found a poet in whom to take up 
his abode. 

' For most men, I believe, there is a moment of supreme in- 
spiration, when they catch a glimpse of love in youth; it. is 
gone like the lightning, and they are common clay once more. 
In Dante the moment stayed; it grew to be the imaginative rap- 
ture which Plato has glorified in his Phedrus, winning the vic- 
tory over death by an exaltation of love. From seeming death 
to life without end; and this by faith! To that ecstasy the 
Vita Nuova springs up, pauses on it, promises a grander fulfil- 
ment. Read the second Canzone, which has well been styled 
the Lauds of Beatrice. That and the passionate Sonnets, form 
the prologue in Florence, the overture to an Apocalypse which 
is conceived after the Christian fashion, as triumphant when 
grief and sin have done their worst. Without such a prelude 
we could never pierce into the meaning, for it is no mere al- 
legory, but stern and happy experience, the redemption of a 
soul, that our elect of lovers has shadowed forth in his pil- 
grimage from this world to that which is to come. There is 
nothing like it in Shakespeare; and how far below it stands 
Goethe’s too-sensuous, too-earthly ‘“‘ Faust” ? 

The Platonic rapture, the pilgrim’s journey, the knight’s 
quest; it is, in loftiest rhyme, another rendering of that idea 
which haunted the Middle Ages, and of which. in the Morte 
@d’Arthur we read the prose-romance. Observe how.in these 
epics chivalry mingles with religion and is sanctified by it; 
how adventures that end for spirits like Sir Lancelot in the 
whirlwind and purple-dark air of the doomed lovers, bring Sir 
Percival or the true Sir Galahad to a vision of the Sangreal 
and the Divine Peace. This one immense. thought lay brood- 
ing over Christendom during well-nigh a thousand years. It 
takes palpable shape in St. Augustine’s Czty of God. But every- 
where it implies a descent into the darkness; a journey to- 
wards the light; a revelation not vouchsafed to all; and, vast 
as it spreads, it is yet the solitary spirit that must lay hold of 
that idea or perish. The pilgrim travels alone, though not 
without a guide whose trial is over. These were the colors, 
ancient and popular, which Dante made -his own with sovereign 
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mastery. Nothing in them was private or exclusive; he plucked 
them, so to speak, out of the general atmosphere. But by 
their means he created a Vita Novissima, of which he became 
the hero, led on by his star; se tu segui tua stella, said in the 
shades Brunetto Latini, prophesying of his fame; and to the 
like effect Cacciaguida in Paradise, who exhorted him that he 
should never heed the “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” (/nf. xv.; Par. xvii.). As the chivalrous quest demands, 
he remains always in view. The Christian epic, it appears, 
could not be otherwise imagined. It is a soul’s tragedy, the 
return of an exile; repentance, purification, reconcilement. 

But it is also Dante’s life in a parable. ‘“‘He apprehends a 
world of figures,” for in this medium the prophet moves. No 
plain, unvarnished style can utter the message he brings. When, 
therefore, Beatrice is lost by an early death to her servitor; 
when he has felt the horror of great darkness, doubting (as 
he tells us in the Banguet that he did) whether Church and 
religion were true; when he has fallen below the standard 
which heroic youth sets itself; and has come to “the mid- 
pathway of our mortal life”; at five and thirty he is found 
among the pilgrims who thronged at Eastertide, in the mem- 
orable year 1300, to the Jubilee at Rome proclaimed by Pope 
Boniface VIII. In that Holy Week the spirit, we may boldly 
affirm, came upon him and he prophesied. There his Divine 
Comedy —ironical, suggestive name!—opens in the wood of this 
world, “ wild, drear,; and tangled o’er,” the gloomy forest where 
Knights of the Cross have often lost themselves, as he had 
now. By the kind of foreshortening proper to dreams, past and 
future mingle; his exile from the ‘‘ fair fold” (Par. xxv.), to 
be accomplished within three years, already casts its shadow 
about him. Bitter, proud, and sad, loving yet hating Florence 
(unjust stepmother to her greatest son), at war in his own 
mind, he must choose either everlasting anarchy, with Lucre- 
tius and all doubters, or the way of peace. He chooses and 
becomes the singer of Christian faith, the Catholic Homer, the 
new Virgil of a Holy Roman Empire. Rome, ever august, pre- 
destined to the sceptre and the keys, the high portal of both: 
worlds, is made the copious matter of his song. 

Two special Italian qualities mark him out among the su- 
preme. He conceives of all truth in a form palpable to touch 
and sight; essentially, therefore, real, yet at the same time 
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symbolical; he is picturesque not abstract in his dealing. And 
he knows how to bestow on that form a greatness of expres- 
‘sion, such as we meet afterwards in his fellow-citizen, Michael 
Angelo, in Leonardo da Vinci, in Titian. He is often quaint, 
and so betrays the medizval, childlike temper; but he is con- 
stantly sublime in his. single strokes, massive and weighty lines 
(almost, we might call them, the artist’s epigrams), and his 
concrete designs. _His prevailing mood does not allow of hu- 
mor; in those other great artists there is none. The bur- 
lesque touches of some late cantos in the /nferno rather offend 
or terrify than amuse. His play is cruel—read the encoun- 
ter with Filippo Argenti (J#f. viii.); his satire passes into 
irony, scathing as flakes of. fire, above all when it smites his 
native town. He is subject to fits of rage and scorn, to /a 
vabbia,,as Boccaccio represents him in real life; but. they. are 
prompted by the sense of justice. For ‘oppression maketh 
the wise man mad”; and never did any spirit love righteous- 
ness or hate iniquity more than he. Freedom, established on 
the divine law, that was his life-long aspiration. It finds ful- 
filment.when Virgil, his guide and master, bids him farewell, 
in Eden’s glades, the time of novitiate ended: . 


Look not for me to signal or to speak ; 

Free, upright, healthy, is thine own will now, 

And not to do as it commands were weak; 

So, crowned and mitred, o’er thyself rule thou. 
(Purg. xxvii.) 


Innocence, never lost, or by penitence recovered, within ; 
freedom without; such, according to our poet, is the high 
mark towards which he presses forward; the goal. to -which 
all things move, though multitudes by.their own fault may 
swerve aside and drop into fathomless ruin. He. believes that 
choice determines fate, often with eloquent philosophy. teach- 
ing free-will its power, in strains as lucid as they are ravish- 
ingly sweet (Purg. xvi; Par. iv., vii., xix.) Hence, he can 
be turned from evil if he will, and the Via Terribile upon 
which he goes is for him a ladder of hope. Take note again 
how this. poetry is real, no. feigning of capricious images, but 
severely truthful. It deals in the depths and heights with laws 
of the Eternal, with facts and those unchallenged by the wis- 
est, as Dante felt. Would he have given twenty years, in 
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banishment, poverty, heart-devouring grief, to the mere delight 
of stringing syllables in a measure and painting genre sketches, 
which meant no more than they said or showed? Impossible! 
The song and its meaning make up one unparalleled living 
whole, to the poet himself a revelation. So we can grasp it 
as he gave it; or else it forfeits the claim which Aristotle 
made for epic and tragedy, that it is the most philosophical 
of writings and the most serious (Poetics, 9). In a figure, I 
say and concede; but have we any wisdom which is not fig- 
urative? And thé poet’s imagery appeals to all, because it 
gives delight. 

Now, holding ‘this clue, it would be time to follow the 
traveler; yet there is something else. Who shall serve as 
dramatis persone to this Miracle Play? Dante, Beatrice, Vir- 
gil—yes; heavenly messengers, saints and prophets of old; 
the powers of Nature symbolized from Greek mythology; 
powers of evil lurking in the unseen; a great and strange as- 
sortment; be it so; yet these are not enough. His own time 
shall furnish characters, good and bad; those storm shaken 
centuries ‘which were then culminating in the strife between 
Philip of France and Boniface VIII., a turning point soon to - 
be marked by the translation of the Papacy from Rome to 
Avignon. For it was the end of an age (Purg. xx.; “I in 
Alagna see the fleur de lys,” and the rest). But he who saw 
quite through the deeds of men saw the men themselves, each 
alone, and passed sentence on them. Like Aristophanes, he 
names their names, holds up to view their vices, virtues, weak- 
nesses, leaves them visible six hundred years afterwards, in 
that enamel which, it would seem, no length of days can wear 
out or subdue to faded colors. 

Herein he differs from the charming allegorist, Spenser, who 
weaves devices that have now only the attraction of his fan- 
tasy; whereas, in the Divina Commedia we yearn over living 
creatures and know them for our flesh and blood. So they 
acted, so they suffered; they are not inventions of the poet’s 
brain. Their dates. may be read in the calendar. What a 
thrill it gives to learn that Francesca of Rimini and Ugolino 
of Pisa died in the same year! How we are moved when the 
repentant soul in the Purgatorio cries: “I am Manfredi!” 
And we call to mind the fair-faced, brilliant, unhappy, and 
wanton Soh of Frederick the Emperor, whose excommunicate 
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bones are bleaching by Verde’s banks, though his spirit be 
saved. Then there is Cavalcanti among the heretics in those 
burning tombs (/zf. x.); Cavalcanti, whose youthful: son, Guido, 
was Dante’s dearest friend and exiled by him. ‘‘ What. a sad 
world where these things can happen!” we say to ourselves; 
and yet it is our own, it has not changed. The blighted hopes 
of the poet sigh their lament over Henry of Luxemburg, just 
and brave, who was to deliver Italy; whom Dante counselled, 
and whose crowning he perhaps beheld in the. Lateran ‘in 
1312, he too, though raised to the heaven of Mars, could not 
but disappoint the patriot, and die without having achieved 
aught of lasting worth (Par. xvii.).. Friends,: enemies, \stran- 
gers, acquaintance, all who in the chronicles of those fierce 
Italian cities had won renown by noble deeds, by infamy, by 
misfortune, crowd at’ the poet’s call to his Acheron, or slowly 
ascend the Mount of Purification, or shine in the Empyrean. 
Snatched from life, set in clear perspective, they keep their 
identity and are recognizable by speech or gesture—only they 
remain now fixed in that enamel from which they never again 
shall emerge. ‘‘When Minos has given,” says the Roman poet, 
“conspicuous judgment upon thee” (Horace, Carm. iv. 7); 
a sentence here most surprisingly illustrated. For Dante is 
Minos and Aristophanes in one. 

His judgments are ethical; a. two-edged sword cleaving to 
the marrow. We must never deem that the frightful phantas- 
magoria which fills his opening part was for its own sake; it 
is symbol and token of the disorder within. Michael Angelo, 
copying those gloomy episodes on the wall of the Sistine 
Chapel, can but paint their horror; Dante lends them a voice 
and they become articulate. The undying instances of his 
manner have passed into classics, which all. know without hav- 
ing read them. Fifty lines tell the tale of Rimini (/vf. v. 88- 
138), with what swift strokes, what tenderness, grief, and 
truth! Dante judges like a man kindly, like a god justly. 
We do not blame the Divine Purity against which Paolo and 
Francesca have sinned; but well we understand why the poet, 
as he turns away, swoons with compassion at a doom so pite- 
ous. The law is a good law, and those who break it here 
below confess in the tormented air that they deserve to suffer. 
“Needs they must that sin,” exclaims the chorus in Aéschylus; 
“that the evil-doer shall pay the penalty—these things ancient 
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legend cries aloud” (Choéph. 313). But our stern Florentine 
pours into the cup a human kindness which is all his own, 
and all Christian. 

So, then, we may endure, as lessons in the nature of 
things, the dreadful imagery—rivers of blood, and snows of 
falling fire, trees that writhe in torture, shadows trampled on, 
the boiling pitch of Bulicame, the leaden copes which weigh 
down hypocrites—all the gaunt, spectral scenes through which 
we pass shuddering unti] we reach the frozen heart of that 
dead universe. Here is one of the true symbols which an- 
nounce a poet creative and profound. The dark fires have 
turned to ice, for Love has been dying out as we descend, 
and now its opposite reigns—Hate perfect in malice, Envy 
which strikes at the Primal Good, Treason to Love is the last 
word. Dante has listened to the traitor Ugolino while he tells 
the story of the Hunger Tower (Jf. xxxiii.); after the har- 
rowing speech, yet in its anguish touching, there rises upon 
us a voiceless vision of the Malignant One, and the treasures 
of evil are exhausted. Upon that dark hour the star of Easter 
dawns. We spread our sails above a new and lovelier sea. 


The Orient sapphire’s hue of sweetest tone, 

Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright, 

Of that pure air as far as heaven’s first zone, - 

Now to mine eyes brought back the old delight. 

(Purg. i.) 
A time there used to be, after modern men of letters had 
-tevived the study of Dante, when the Juferno seemed. incom- 
parably more to their mind. than the Purgatorio and the Para- 
diso. Carlyle, saturnine genius though he was, did not fall in 
with such a mood; he called it justly Byronism. -The winged 
spirit of Shelley had always soared above it. And so much is 
certain; those who forsake the pilgrim as soon as the morning 
air blows on his forehead and light springs up from the sea— 
that “trembling of the main” when sunrise touches it—know 
him but in shadow. The higher octaves of his great musi- 
cal descant are for them inaudible... His magic is to bring joy 
out of grief, else he were no follower of Beatrice, and still un- 
redeemed. 
Perhaps, in the range of literature, no more beautiful con- 

ception is found than this of the going up, stage after stage, 
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along the Hill of Purification, learning at each ascent how the 
soul may be renewed, until a second forest is reached, not 
gaunt and drear as that wood in which man lost his way, but 
the garden-forest of Eden, clad in its Easter freshness (Purg. 
xxviii.) It-is very human, too. Biographers have noted that 
in many cantos of the second part those qualities which marked 
his temperament are better shown by our gentle master than 
elsewhere. His converse with Virgil and Statius, and theirs 
with one another, as they traveled upward, bring to my re- 
membrance days in the Appennines, when I was young, and we 
scholars pilgrimed to Subiaco, or some famous shrine, talk- 
ing philosophy by the way. A singular happiness flows round 
the companions like a light; for such discourse was Dante 
made and for such friends, rather than for the strife of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines in which his serene spirit was clouded, his heart 
fretted toe insanity, his years consumed. Surely we pity him. 

I figure to myself the Purgatorio as some vast medieval mon- 
astery on the slopes of a hill—Cassino or Monserrato—in which 
forgiven sinners do penance. They suffer, yet they are at rest; 
the Church’s liturgy, with its hours, its Latin chants, measures 
their day and night; they fast, weep, and pray in the cleans- 
ing fire; and for their keepers mighty angels are set over them, 
guardians of the place against evil (Purg. viii.). Consider well 
Dante’s angels. They are no ‘‘ machinery,” such as the shallow 
Renaissance critics thought indispensable to an epic poem. 
They are real, with.a majesty and power derived from the 
Christian’s faith as he broods over his Bible; and if we would 
see them, we must look on those denizens of eternity whom 
Michael Angelo has painted in the Sistine among Prophets and 
Sibyls. They belong not, as Milton’s unearthly visitants, to the 
creations of literature in the main, but to religion; they are 
‘‘true, ministers indeed,” but likewise powers that move the 
spheres (Par. xxviii.). Their beauty of green or ruddy ves- 
ture, their dazzling aspect as of the morning star, their swift- 
ness and yet their tranquility, leave us wondering, pleased, 
overcome, and strangely satisfied. I have gone for their image 
to the last of the Florentines; but let us not be unmindful of 
an earlier pencil. Fra Angelico, whose heavenly colors fall out 
of this self-same religion, “with the angels painted.” The se- 
cret by which they have been discovered and compounded is a 
certain youthful purity, intense as flame, which the old reli- 
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gious discipline fostered, and which later faults could not wholly 
obliterate. to vit Pade tees 

-We foHow the ‘flying voices, read the lessons sculptured on 
the rocks, heafken while the spirits chant their Pater Noster— 
‘*Our Father; thom who dwellest in the’ heaven ”’—their invo- 
cations: 6f. the Madonna, their Gloria-in Excelsis when the 
purified soul rises by its own lightness out of the Valley of 
Humiliation; and. we pass through the fire which had barred 
Eden’s gates when Adam was thrust forth into the wilderness. 
It is now almost forty years since I began reading the seven 
cantos with: which the Purgatorio concludes; at every Easter- 
tide I recall them with delight and amazement, as expressing 
the happy yet. tender mood which binds in one the Day of 
the Crucified with his triumph over death, and his Resurrection. 
Even the. fierce invectives of which Dante is master, the allus- 
ions to high ‘crimes in holy places, cannot quench his joy. 

And ‘tthe meeting, at last, of the pilgrim with his heart's 
desire; Beatrice’s descent amid: the’ rain of’ blossoms, her 
garment of living flame, her beauty in rebuke, her sovereign 
charm, which has drawn up to such a height the proudest, now 
the most penitent, of men, who knows himself for an immortal 
poet—again we ‘have to say that on no other leaf is’a story 
like unto this one engraven (Purg. xxx). It is the “‘ recogni- 
tion” which in Greek tragedy was the turning point or the 
crisis of pathetic’ power, and surely it yields to none. The 
blending of human with ideal passion is complete; we cannot 
divide them, “number there in love was slain.””’ The prophecy 
of the Vita Nuova is accomplished with a magnificence of ap- 
parel, an inward depth, a simple antique strength, which is 
only not the Attic style of Sophocles because it has infinite 
side allusions to a more mysterious faith. Beatrice’s glory 
crowns the Purgatorio ; there is left the still greater glory of 
the Madonna to wreath in light the Paradiso. This noblest 
among Christian poems celebrates the triumph of pure woman- 
hood. A significant moral, meet, shall we not believe, for 
these. our times? 


Lady, thou art so great and of such might, 
That he who seeks grace yet turns not to thee, 
Would have his prayer, all wingless, take its flight. °. 
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In thee is mercy, pity ; yea, sublime. 
Art thou in greatness, and in thee, with it, 


Whate’er of good isin creation’s clime. 
(Par. xxxiii.) 


And of the Paradiso what can one say, the space being so 
short? If I had time, I would endeavor to interpret those strains 
which to Carlyle’s ear, and, I suppose, to the modern gener- 
ally, sound as “inarticulate music.” Not so to us who hold 
the faith which Dante held, who still keep communion with 
his hierarchies of angels; with Francis of Assisi, for whose 
greater renown -he inspired Giotto to design the lovely fres- 
coes over which we have lingered in the saint’s own resting- 
place; with Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, whose lucid 
teaching still rings down these grave harmonious lines, an an- 
tidote to Lucretius and all unbelief and sadness; with Bene- 
dict and Bernard, and the many more, throned in the “empy- 
rean, yet meeting us in starry splendor, in mystic dance and 
song, as the pilgrim is caught up with Beatrice from sphere 
to sphere. All that you must read for yourselves, bravely, 
perseveringly. You will not lose your reward. If much of it 
comes very strange to you, bear in mind that no slight bene- 
fit of poetry is the remoteness by which it lifts us out of the 
common, unfixing our too steadfast hold upon things which, 
as long familiar, can neither teach nor inspire. ‘‘ Such is this 
steep ascent,” toilsome at first, then delectable and divine: 


Light of the intellect, replete with love, 

Love of true good, replete with perfect bliss, 

Bliss that doth far above all sweetness prove. 
(Par. xxx.) 


A new power of vision will thus be created in you, giving 
strength as well as clearness to the mental sight (Par. xx.); 
and when you lay the poem down, though you should remem- 
ber not a line of it, you will have gained that which all great 
literature promises, intuition of the deepest human truths and 
a sense of peace. Did space permit me, I would contemplate 
with you the Rose in Heaven, living and forever not to fade, 
whose leaves make a world at one with itself, while the River 
of God gladdens it (Par. xxx., xxxi.). I would show you how 
the light is reflected again upon Dante’s observant mind, so 
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that .he views the flowers of this lower land, the Alps and 
Apennines, the sea that couches along by Pisa and Genoa, the 
stately palaces of Verona, the Lateran throne, the streets of 
Florence, the solitudes of Fonte Avellana, and whatever else 
falls beneath his gaze, in a rapture which enables him to pierce 
through veils, and dissipate shadows, and judge the world 
aright. For he has seen, where the multitude are blind; and 
his poetry is truth everlasting. 

To chant that sublime song he adapted, if he did not actu- 
ally inyent, the #2rza rima, which flows on and on like a moun- 
tain stream, now hoarse and solemn in its deep gorges, now 
shimmeripg i in the sun’s rays, rippling and foaming, but broad- 
ening as it moves, until it meets the ocean and its waters re- 
turn whence they came. But to what shall we liken the poet? 
He has left a symbol of himself in words untranslatable, of 
which the sense may be faintly given thus—but they are, in- 
deed, sweeter than English tones can echo: 


As is a lark that cleaves at will the sky, 
First singing loud, then silent in content, 
With that last sweetness that doth satisfy, 
So seemed to me the image there imprent 
Ot that eternal joy which, as each will 
Desires it, stamps the fashion of its bent. 
(Par. xx.) 


If to have written a Bible is the noblest achievement in: 
literature, then, reverently I say it, Dante has done this thing. 
For in the Divina Commedia we read the Bible of Italy, his- 
tory, prophecy, Apocalypse, which no time will antiquate. 




















STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 
V. 


NIETZSCHE THE ANTI-FEMINIST, 


m@LTHOUGH Nietzsche has consecrated a few para-- 
graphs to the subject of woman in most of his 
works, readers must not look to him for any spe- 
cial or original theory on this subject. And yet 
we can hardly omit, from a general study of his 
works, some mention of his anti-feminist philosophy. Here 
was a matter in which the influence of Schopenhauer, about 
the most virulent woman-hater that ever lived, remained pre- 
dominant to the last. Perhaps in the Wagner period these 
opinions may. have been moderated, but, when he reacted from 
this second great intellectual influence of his life, he inveighed 
the more energetically against the other sex, just because 
Wagner had given to woman a very marked and definite part 
in his scheme of art and life. 

Nietzsche had not the same reason as Schopenhauer for the 
adoption of his theories. The latter was never able to regard 
women except: from one point of view, the one which is un- 
happily common to men of his life. Nietzsche, of pure and 
irreproachable conduct, had no reason for looking at women 
from this standpoint. When he tells us that love between the 
sexes is, in reality, an inverted hatred, we hear the voice of 
Schopenhauer and his like, to whom only one kind of relation- 
ship between men and women seems possible. But there are 
other elements of his feministic philosophy that are more per- 
sonal, more his own, and it is with these that we really have 
to deal. His more substantial grievances against women are 
grounded on his general principles, and interesting as a fur- 
ther development thereof. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 


We shall not be surprised to find that Nietzsche was as 
much opposed to the movement in favor of female emancipa- 
tion as he was to the. advance of democratic ideas. On this 
point his condemnation of women was absolute; as regards the 
distinctly feminine sphere of action, marriage and motherhood, 
we shall see presently that his severity was more qualified. 

Women are slowly, but surely, invading all those provinces 
of thought, and, still more, of action, that have hitherto been 
confined to masculine effort alone. Not only have they adopted 
-professions:and occupations for which they would ‘have been 
considered a hundred years ago unfit, but they have likewise 
given some proof of their fitness by the capacity they have 
displayed therein. How far their present success will be main- 
tained, is a question that cannot yet be answered; the. subject 
is still immature. It must be remembered that it is, so far; 
rather the intellectual ¢/ite of women who are flocking into 
scientific professions, while it is the mass, good, bad, and in- 
different, of the other sex that still occupy them; therefore, 
to establish a comparison just now, would be like comparing 
the best of one class with the best, worst, and middle of an- 
other. Only when it becomes, if it ever do become, as general 
for women as for men to lead a professional life, and when the 
glamor of novelty and ambition have passed away, shall we be 
_able-to form a relative estimate of the capacity of .men and 
women in the same intellectual work. We will only just hope 
that, before that time arrives, too many men will not have come 
to'the conclusion that, since it is woman’s delight to work; 
they, for their part, may gratify their very legitimate delight 
to play! 

As to the professions which ought to be open to women, 
and those which are unsuited to their sex, it is certainly most 
difficult to lay down any law. One wonders if it be reasona- 
ble to deny her access to any profession for which she proves 
herself to have the necessary ability. The barriers which yet 
block her way are, more or less, conventional, and will inevita- 
bly give way to the rising tide. When we look back we see 
how each successive outwork has been guarded in turn, while 
its defenders asserted, with more vigor than reason, that those 
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already captured were unessential, but that just this one stood 
on the line which no true woman should cross. But no sooner 
were they driven back, than they asserted precisely the same 
thing of the next fortress at which they took their stand; in 
this, not unlike the defenders of a few other losing causes. 

They were trying in fact, but were trying vainly, to make 
an essential distinction where none really existed, and the at- 
tempt was doomed to ‘failure, because life is stronger than ar- 
tificial custom. It is better to face the question boldly, and 
to admit that, unless we can find some more radical distinc- 
tion between what is unconventional and what is unwomanly, 
we are fighting a battle which is already lost, for the enemy 
is even now swarming to the very heart of the beleagured city. 
That there is some such distinction we ourselves most firmly 
believe; but, just because this distinction is so fundamental 
and essential, it must be sought in something deeper than mere 
choice of external occupation. There are men who, from pure 
chivalry, look on regretfully at this process, thinking that wo- 
man can never be sacred to them again, once they have jos- 
tled with her in the senate or the market-place; and there are 
other men who are stirred by far less generous motives in 
their condemnation of the movement. But others again there 
are, both men and women, who are not influenced chiefly in 
their disapproval of the present state of things by any theory 
as to the proper functions of woman herself; what they dread 
rather is the injury which may be inflicted on those same pro- 
fessions and occupations. They deprecate, in fact, the femi- 
nizing, first of manly occupations, and, subsequently, of man 
himself. They fear that the influence of political, or literary, 
or journalistic women will make itself felt in a predominance of 
those elements of impulse and emotionalism which are generally 
regarded as feminine characteristics. Nor will this be notice- 
able only in their own work, but their masculine co-workers 
will not remain uninfluenced, and thus, in many things where- 
in the world has hitherto moved forward under the guidance 
of men alone, another factor will now be at work, a factor re- 
garded, until now, as unsuited to the labor of objective thought. 

Now this is the party to which Nietzsche would have be- 
longed, and we know him well enough by now to guess what 
his principal reasons would have been. 


In the first place, he did not believe in raising anybody, 
VOL, LXXXIII.—11 
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from whatever state of weakness or misery it might be. We 
have a right to rise as high as our own powers will lift us; 
we have no right to rise an inch higher. Of course in this 
he ignored, as we know, the essential part that society plays 
in the education of the individual; and, in his strenuous ad- 
vocacy of self-activity, he overlooked those occasions in which 
even the strongest man may need momentary support, in or- 
der to exert himself the more energetically hereafter. But, 
with certain qualifications, there is truth and wisdom in his 
doctrine; and the women who are working for their own sex 
would do well to take it to heart. The highest freedom is 
that which we win for ourselves and which no other can win 
for us; and freedom is not a stereotyped, material possession, 
but flexible and varied according to the circumstances of each 
one. It is the greatest mistake to confound liberty with the 
possession of certain external privileges, and the result of so 
doing is that the supposed oppressor has sometimes to be called 
in, to protect the weak in the handling of those arms which 
he has himself bestowed onthem.. When women ask for liber- 
ty of precisely the same kind and quality as that which men 
possess, we are tempted to ask if Nietzsche may not be partly 
right; whether the movement is wholly spontaneous, that is, 
springing from internal needs and intrinsic, though latent, ca- 
pacities; or is not, in part, due to an artificial, extraneous im- 
pulse; to ambition rather than to natural fitness. 

And how untrue it is to suppose, with some women writers 
of the day, that the work of emancipation has been- entirely 
their own. I think we may take it for granted that those who 
know how to rebel have already ceased to be slaves. The 
movement towards emancipation arises first, as Dr. Kidd so 
well shows in his work on Social Evolution, in the hearts of 
the ruling and not of the subject classes. Unless some out- 
side influence penetrate within the walls of the Eastern harem, 
is there the least likelihood that woman herself will ever re- 
volt against her fate? As Nietzsche himself has said, with a 
certain caustic truth, no man ever speaks so hardly of women 
as woman speaks of her own sisters. 

Still, most of us are more humble-minded than Nietzsche. 
We should be sorry to be cut down to that amount of life and 
liberty which we had been able to win by our own unaided 
efforts, But we can just go with him so far as this—what we 
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get must be appropriated, must take root in the soil of our 
own nature, or it will be ever a false and artificial growth. So 
that he was right in condemning everything in the feministic 
movement which was not calculated to be carried on by its 
own inner force, and throve only by servile imitation and ex- 
ternal support. 

Also he was right, in so far as he may have seen, with 
the others whom we have mentioned, some danger of the 
feminizing of our general social, or political, or intellectual life. 
In so far as a woman’s view is complementary of that of a man, 
she will bring variety and completeness to the consideration 
of any subject; but it is to be regretted when she makes 
her presence felt rather by the importation of a subjective and 
emotional element in matters which should be dealt with in a 
purely objective manner. We can hardly deny that something 
of this has taken place; that the influence of women can be 
traced inthe diminution of a certain manly reticence and sever- 
ity, which are needful in public thought and action. It is in such 
cases we feel that women have not so much brought their own 
contribution as qualified, and weakened, the contribution of men. 

It is easier to recognize this evil than to see exactly whence 
the remedy is to come. Not certainly from such reactionary 
measures as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche would have advocated, 
but perhaps rather from the very contrary policy, that of urg- 
ing the movement onwards, till its good and its bad become 
manifest. The very novelty of this feminine influence, in pro- 
vinces where women had not before penetrated, has been, at 
first, disconcerting. But the more women are admitted as 
equals, the more quickly will it be proved if, and in what, 
they are, intellectually, inferior. So long as men tolerated 
their intrusion with a kind of superior indulgence, they are 
liable to be over-influenced, just because they expected too 
little. As time goes on difference of sex will come to be less 
and less noticed, and women will succeed or fail exclusively 
according to their genuine capacity for the professions they 
have undertaken. That they will ever prove intellectually 
equal, as a class, in objective work, is what many of us doubt; 
and, just for this reason, it is not by any means the strongest 
and most independent characters amongst women that have 
always forced themselves to the fore in the emancipation move- 
ment. Just as they felt that they could not do men’s work as 
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well as men, they have felt that they could do some other 
things very much better, and these, not merely domestic tri- 
vialities, but works of very true intellectual and spiritual value. 
Perhaps what has sometimes disgusted such women, in the action 
of their more forward sisters, has been their evident desire to 
imitate and adopt masculine attributes; the very last thing 
which a more independent woman would wish to do, cherish- 
ing, as she does, too good an estimate of her own sex to have 
any wish to exchange it. Such women, when they do under- 
take what is generally regarded as the work of men, will bring 
to it characteristics all their own, and will thereby enrich 
rather than enfeeble it, even though on some sides they may 
fall short of the masculine standard. But, however this may 
be, while circumstances continue the same, it is almost ridicu- 
lous to think of stemming the current. We cannot accept the 
more positively reactionary measures of Nietzsche, we can only 
advise women to learn from him Zo be tsue to themselves, that 
is, to seek chiefly that work which they feel to correspond to 
the needs and capacities of their own nature; to be influenced, 
not by the ambition of doing what men do, but of doing that 
which their own soul craves to be doing. His lesson to them 
would be, once more, that of true independence, and true in- 
dependence is that which seeks the liberty proper to each one, 
not a stereotyped liberty, which consists in the right to cer- 
tain external privileges, unconnected with true — and 


intrinsic development. 
II. 


MARRIAGE, 


In Der Fall Wagner, speaking of Wagner’s great drama, 
“Der Fliegende Hollander,” Nietzsche says: 

‘What becomes of the ternal (wandering) Jew, whom a 
woman worships and brings to rest? Why, he simply ceases 
to be eternal, he marries, and interests us no further. Trans- 
lated into reality, the danger of the artist, of the genius, and 
such is the Eternal Jew, is—woman; adoring women are their 
ruin. Hardly one of them has sufficient character not to be 
spoilt—saved (sic!) when he is treated as a god—he at once 
condescends to the woman. As woman well knows, man be- 
comes a coward before the Eternal Feminine. - In many instances 
of feminine love, and perhaps just in the most famous, love is 
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simply a more refined parasitism, a building of one’s nest in 
another soul . . . ah! at what cost to that other soul.” * 

In an earlier work, Human, too Human, he writes: 

“Without knowing it, women act like those who would 
take the stones out of the way of a mineralogist, that his foot 
may not strike against them—whereas he has just undertaken 
his excursion for that purpose.” f 

Quite in accordance with the rest of his philosophy, Nietz- 
sche feared the influence of women on himself and on other 
men, because of its possibly enervating effect. His dread was 
to have the path made smooth in front of him; to have any 
loving heart interpose itself between himself and his struggle 
with the bracing hardships of fate. The love of woman was, 
in his eyes, beset with two dangers for the chosen man; first, 
she will, as we have just said, protect him from those very 
risks and pains by which his manhood is made and developed; 
secondly, he thought her nature parasitic, and that she would 
drain the man’s strength into the service of her own weakness. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, when, as so often, he deals with the 
same subject, gives us nothing more than a witty presentment 
of Nietzsche’s theories. Woman the hunter, and man the 
hunted, correspond exactly to this doctrine of the parasitic 
nature of woman’s love. And the remedy, in Nietzsche’s eyes, 
was that woman should be restored to her old position, that of 
subject and slave. Nor would this even, in his eyes, be any 
real hardship to the woman, since it was the state suited to 
her nature, and which, in her deepest heart, she preferred. 

‘“‘The happiness of man is / wi//,; the happiness of woman, 
he wills.” t 

As to-the passion of love, he never really departed from 
the philosophy he first imbibed from Schopenhauer; only in 
the consequences to be deduced from those theories did he 
strike a different line. Indeed that same conception of love, 
which he had formed regarding the love between man ard 
woman, to which the term has been applied in a certain pecu- 
liar sense, he carried over to other affections also, suspecting 
nearly every kind of attachment to be really founded on the 
' fierce instinct of self-aggrandisement. 

“But most plainly of all,” he writes, ‘does sexual love 
betray itself as an impulse of appropriation; the lover seeks 
unconditional possession of the desired person, unconditional 

* Der Fall Wagner. Par. 3. tM.a.z.M. Par. 431. {Also sprach Zarathoustra. 
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power over soul and body. . . . How is it that the fierce 
covetousness and injustice of love between the sexes has been 
thus divinized . . . when it is perhaps the most uncon- 


trolled expression of egoism?” * 

In other places he points out how this kind of love is 
often more akin to hatred, and it is noticeable that, even 
after he had entirely repudiated all allegiance to Wagner, 
when he had nothing but dislike and contempt for most of his 
productions, he could, even to the end, hardly overcome his 
genuine admiration for “Tristan and Isolde.’’ In this drama 
is depicted, as in none of the others, the bitter fatality of love. 
In Isolde’s song of love and death is a most perfect present- 
ment of the tragic theme of Schopenhauer, the pathetic struggle 
of individual love and life against the overwhelming forces of 
nature and destiny. Nietzsche admired this drama because it 
depicted love in its most dire and tragic form; in its bitter- 
ness, its hopelessness, its passion, its turbulent self-destruction. 

And yet he believed also in the possibility of a kind of 
love which should not be subjected to this tragic, egoistic im- 
pulse. He was of too pure and tender a nature to be able to 
omit the highest affections entirely from his philosophy. When 
a young friend once asked him what substitute he proposed 
for the poetry and romance of love, taken in its more ex- 
‘dlusive sense, he answered: Friendship, which would exhibit 
fully as many vicissitudes, and as much pathos. And, at the 
conclusion of the paragraph from which we have just quoted, 
he writes these beautiful words: 

“There is a certain development of love in which the covet- 
ous longing of two people for one another has yielded to a 
higher mutual thirst for an ideal above them both. But who 
has found such a love; who has experienced it? Its true name 
is friendship.” 

But we must not think that he had no higher philosophy 
in regard to marriage also. The ideal marriage of the future 
was to be contracted in the interests of the superman, man 
and woman uniting themselves for the production of something 
which should transcend them both. And he at least implies 
that this ideal shall ennoble parents as well as child, that the 
higher object they have in view shall be, not merely the beget- 
ting of a nobler race, but their own fulfilment of a greater end. 

In this marriage of the future mere passion is to be no de- 

* Frihliche Wissenschaft. Par. 14. t Lbid. 
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termining factor; he who is impelled by passion alone is not 
acting by his own strength and initiative. 

“It should never be allowed to any one,’ he says, “to take 
a decision as to his destiny when he is in love, and to de- 
termine his future companionship by a whim. The union of 
such lovérs should be declared invalid and marriage forbidden 
them, just because marriage should be taken in so much more 
serious a sense.’’* : 

“One day,” said Zarathoustra, “you must love beyond 
yourselves. Learn, therefore, first, how to love. It was in 
order to know this lesson that you had to drink so bitter a 
chalice of love. There is bitterness in the chalice, even in that 
of the best love. Thus is awakened the desire of the super- 
human, thus is its thirst awakened in thee, O creator! The 
thirst of him who would create, the arrow and the desire of 
the superhuman, tell me, brother, is this what moves thee to 
marriage? I bless such a desire and such a marriage.” f 

We see then that, in spite of his reactionary views on 
the question of feminism, and in spite of his cynicism in re- 
gard to passion and love, Nietzsche was not altogether the 
commonplace woman-hater; that he was combating certain real 
difficulties, and pursuing a certain real end. 

Let us recall once more that charaeteristic of his teaching, 
his hatred of the parasite; his contempt for any claim that 
was grounded on mere weakness. When we see women, too 
often, making their appeal just on this score, we surely cannot 
deny all truth to Nietzsche’s accusations. Even in these days 
of female emancipation, the old spirit of caprice and coquetry 
seems as much alive as ever; and what is coquetry but a con- 
fession of weakness, with the avowed intention of making that 
weakness, not a shame, but a claim; and a claim, not simply 
for the help which all may need at times, but a claim to have 
weakness, gua weakness, recognized as a right and a privilege, 
not as a loss and a sickness? It is thus that woman often 
leads man in virtue of her very inferiority, not in virtue of 
that particular strength in which she is actually his superior 
and entitled to a definite influence. Such women might learn 
much from Nietzsche’s scathing reproaches; might learn that 
weakness, i itself, can never be right matter for a boast, nor 
right means of influence. We should seek those stronger than 


* Morgenrithe. Par. 151. tZarathoustra. Marriage and the Child. 
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ourselves in order to be cured of our infirmities, not in order 
to make them the servants of our misery. 

A second point of his teaching on which women, who think 
the matter out dispassionately, will find matter for thought as 
well as blame, is his view as to her being fitted and intended 
for marriage alone, and having no personal and independent 
mission. In the last section I tried to show how futile it was, 
in these days, to raise up barriers against this profession or 
that; how little it really matters what professions women 
undertake, when once it is clear that they must undertake 
any at all. Therefore, on this point, we must regard Nietz- 
sche’s strictures as untimely, in the sense of coming too late 
and not too soon. And, in judging of the proficiency of women 
in these things, the question of sex should not enter at all; 
a woman should be judged by precisely the same standard as 
a man. But there is a whole world of activities and interests 
in which the distinction of sex is as clear and imperative as 
ever, and here it is that the emancipated woman must fall into 
rank with the rest of her sex, since her outer privileges have 
nothing to do with her life as wife and mother. A woman 
may use her muscles, both physical and mental, may be an 
athlete, if you will, or a senior wrangler—the question now 
is: What is her part in marriage; in that life wherein the re- 
spective rights and duties of sex properly and necessarily 
enter ? 

We have seen what Nietzsche thought of the romance of 
love-making, and how very much higher he put the romance 
of friendship; also, how strongly he believed in the subjection 
of woman, once a man did enter on the married state. But, 
in spite of many crude assertions, his theories sometimes issue 
in a more spiritual doctrine than he himself consciously ad- 
mitted. Though he never named the possibility of a super- 
woman as well as a superman, she did, indirectly, enter into 
his reckonings. When two people are invited, in marriage, to 
look to something higher than their own ends, there must 
surely be a predominating spiritual element in their union, and 
this cannot be on one side and not on the other. Thus, with 
an idealized marriage, we rightly expect a more spiritual au- 
thority and a more spiritual subjection. 

The appropriation of the word love to a kind of passion 
which, in its deterministic and unspiritual character, is further 
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removed than any other attachment from the ideal of high and 
spiritual friendship, has made some believe, with Schopenhauer, 
that love between man and woman is no real love at all, and 
that its glorification is the work of mere romance. They stand 
out in absolute opposition to those others, who seem to think 
that every kind of love was first derived from the love of the 
sexes. Now the probability is that this love was, actually, not 
the first, but the last to be spiritualized; that the ideal of 
friendship arose apart from it, and only, much later, was ad- 
mitted as a constituent of conjugal love. But, though later of 
development, is not this ideal eventually one of the highest, 
just because it unites the opposites of human nature, body 
and soul, deterministic and spiritual force? So that, while we 
can fully agree with Nietzsche and others as to the selfish, 
fatalistic, impersonal character. of love, taken in the sense of 
mere sexual passion, we can nevertheless maintain that this 
same passion, sacramentalized and spiritualized, becomes an ele- 
ment of the highest kind of love which this world can show. 
Even though we should then admit that it is rather the man 
who receives and the woman who gives, that he, with Nietzsche, 
is to find his destiny and life in “I will,” and she in ‘‘he 
wills,” though she is to belong to him in a sense in which he 
cannot belong to her, though she is to work for his ends rather 
than he for hers, this does not make their_love a mere coun- 
terplay of egoistic and altruistic emotion. It is possible to be 
unselfish in receiving as well as in giving, when both receiver 
and giver are looking to something above themselves. In such 
case there is no ignominy in subjection, no tyranny in author- 
ity, for both are fulfilling their own highest aspirations, the 
one by her devotion, the other by the truth and generosity 
with which he accepts it. Such a union is, indeed, a prepara- 
tion for what we too may call the superman, a preparation, by 
mutual fitness, but not by that kind of mere material fitness 
which is advocated by a certain school of evolutionists. The 
spirit is not born of the flesh, and the highest future of the 
race cannot be secured by the blending of physical advantages. 
The very element of love, which is overlooked by such philoso- 
phers, may, for aught we know, have a distinct part in the 
work of human progress, but, for true spiritual progress, it must 
be an attraction of the spiritual as well as the material order. 
Thus the principles of organic evolution may find their best 
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fulfilment, not in opposition to, but in co-operation with those 
of spiritual progress. ‘‘Démon, Démon, deviens Dieu,” said 
Richard Wagner to the passion which he would spiritualize— 
and so, in the highest development of human love, the demon 
is divinized, and the body subjected to the soul, dco made 
subordinate to spiritual love. 

It is short-sighted to suppose that this highest ideal of 
marriage is incompatible with the movement of female eman- 
cipation; quite the contrary. When a woman’s only chance of 
any kind of honor and liberty was in the married state, she 
had every conceivable selfish motive for entering it. But now, 
when her life can be happy, honorable, purposeful, in its own 
single right, we may justly expect that she will only abandon 
her prospects of strictly personal work and activity because 
she sees that, in her case, a still higher end can be reached 
by her co-operation with another. Just because the modern 
woman has fewer self-interested motives for marriage should she 
undertake it in a more serious and self-sacrificing spirit when 
she does feel herself called to it. She will marry, not to lib- 
erate herself from the otherwise inevitable thraldom, but to give 
herself up to another who can help her, as she can help him, 
to the better fulfilment of the life’s end of both. She is no 
longer regarded as a failure because she does not happen to be 
a wife or a mother, but, for that very reason, will she be more 
generous and devoted, when she freely chooses that life and 
those duties. There was a time when only the Church had a 
word of respect for the unmarried woman; that time-is passed, 
and a woman has now her own value and her own opportuni- 
ties, even should she never be called to share the life of an- 
other. We may hope then that, just as she will be more dis- 
criminating in the choice of the one to whom she commits her 
destiny, so she will be more ready for the self-donation to 
which she is thereby pledged, more prepared for the labor and 
sacrifice it will entail. The modern woman should prove, eventu- 
ally, the better wife and the better mother, just because she 
has entered on that life, not for any extraneous advantage, but 
because she finds it worth the sacrifice of the many other pos- 
sible interests and duties. She has no longer any excuse for 
accepting it as a pis-aller; she must undertake it, therefore, 
only when she feels that, in it, she will find scope for her high- 
est energies of heart and mind. 
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BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


mN a'reform movement, doctrine, organization, at- 
mosphere, methods are important. Each should 
be studied in relation to the others, and no com- 
plete judgment of the movement may ignore any 
ieee one. At times the highest degree of conform- 
ity between the individual and the movement will be reached 
in the atmosphere rather than in the doctrine. In the preced- 
ing article, the mental set of Socialism was outlined. It was 
there stated that class point of view, feeling -for equality, de- 
spair of institutions, idealism, characterize the socialist move- 
ment. These feelings are shared in varying degrees throughout 
society; one is found strongly developed here, another, there. 
Circumstances hinder at one time, favor at another, the devel- 
opment of this point of view. Where individuals or classes 
obey any of these general impressions, and follow them to 
their psychological consequences, Socialism appears quickly. 
That it does not develop more rapidly is due largely to our 
indifference to our own impressions; to the fact that inter- 
est, language, moral perception, apathy, check us, and our 
impressions fail of what they might accomplish. Where no hin- 
drance appears, however, the process is different. 

One who believes fully, and with sympathy, that the only 
sure basis of personal liberty is economic will scarcely avoid 
Socialism. Few believe and feel it. One who believes that 
equal men should have equal liberty, through equal guarantee 
is prepared for Socialism; one who is deeply impressed by the 
inequalities of life and the disorder among rights; one who is 
swayed by one’s idealism—all such are predisposed mentally to 
accept Socialism. The learned and the ignorant, the lovers 
and the haters, the believers and the unbelievers, the reverent 
and the irreverent, whom we find in Socialism, differing, as 
they do, so widely and so strongly, are found to be largely 
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alike in fundamental impressions. They have or tend directly 
to have in common the points of view descrtbed as constitut- 
ing the mental set of Socialism. These give coherence to the 
movement, form to the doctrine, spirit to the propaganda, and 
inspiration to those who believe. They who find complaint 
pleasing and discontent natural; they who judge the real by 
the ideal; they who find in despair or in idealism tone and 
feeling which provoke agreeable activity and companionship, 
are caught by these aspects of Socialism, and not a few enter 
the movement because of that. 

Johnson in number 74 of Zhe Ramiler makes an observa- 
tion which might have been based on accurate observation of 
modern Socialism, so aptly does it apply to much in it in our 
day. He says: “It sometimes happens that too close an at- 
tention to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of exam- 
ining everything by the standard of perfection, vitiates the tem- 
per, rather than improves the understanding, and teaches the 
mind to discover faults with unhappy penetration. It is inci- 
dent likewise to men of vigorous imagination to please them- 


selves too much. with futurities, and to fret because those expec- 


tations are disappointed which should never have been formed. 
Knowledge and genius are often enemies to quiet, by suggest- 
ing ideas of excellence, which men and the performances of 
men cannot attain. But let no man rashly determine that his 
unwillingness to be pleased is a proof of understanding, unless 
his superiority appears from less doubtful evidence; for though 
peevishness may sometimes justly boast its descent from learn- 
ing, or from wit, it is much oftener of base extraction, the child 
of vanity and nursling of ignorance.” 

The type of mind referred to by Johnson lends itself read- 
ily to socialistic propaganda. Expect perfection and despair 
must follow, so far short in every way does the real fall from 
the ideal. It matters little what the cause, or the doctrine, or 
the aim. Any form of activity which appeals to a given type 
of mind is apt to win that mind through sympathy and stimu- 
lation rather than through conviction and argument. In ask- 
ing, then, about the relations of savers and spenders to Social- 
ism, it is atmosphere, temperament, general point of view, that 
is kept in mind, and not technical doctrine or discursive rea- 
soning. 
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Savers are not inclined to become socialists. They are con- 
servative, satisfied. Their savings represent the success of in- 
stitutions. Nothing else vindicates private property as force- 
fully as accumulation. A writer in the New York Sum says of 
the saving French laborer: “The distribution of wealth in 
France is of too general a character to leave a very large field 
for the spread of Socialism. The lower bourgeoisie, among 
whom may be included the better paid workman, whose one 
ambition is to rise as soon as possible to the rank of master, 
are both hard working and thrifty; they constantly add to 
their little stock, eagerly awaiting the day when, safely in- 
vested, its interest will allow them to live at their leisure. 
When that day arrives, the small tradesman closes his shop for 
the last time and goes off to live as a rentier at some subur- 
ban place, where his chief occupations are his daily walk and 
taking a hand at cards in his favorite café.” 

Savers are individualists, hopeful and contented with the 
inequalities of life when their nearer ambitions are attained. 
There are rich and well-to-do among socialists, brought to So- 
cialism in many ways, but that does not appear to militate 
against the general view that the mental traits which saving 
habits create are such as hinder the saver from inclination to 
Socialism. 

The case is different with the spender, though it seems 
that even he is not inclined toward Socialism as one might be 
led to believe. The spender is restless, discontented; he lives 
in a state of discipline forced upon him by an income rigidly 
limited and notably insufficient for his deliberately fostered 
wants. Spenders are constantly striving to maintain themselves 
above their income level, sacrificing essential for accidental, 
show for substance, living in debt, in daily contact with others 
of larger means. One would be inclined to say that the mes- 
sage of Socialism should appeal strongly to them; and yet 
we find, in fact, relatively little Socialism among the spenders. 


Il, 


Every population reduces to classes of some kind. Money 
classifies us, and we are rich, poor, or middle class; learning 
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divides us, and we are educated or uneducated; descent sepa- 
rates us, and we are foreign or native, of “common people” 
or “honorable ancestry”; culture groups us, and we are of 
the four hundred, the smart set, the mob, we are or are not 
in society; vocation marks us, and we are employers and 
laborers; and craft divides the laboring class into skilled and 
unskilled, mechanics, masons, carpenters, or engineers. Mod- 
ern political institutions have made brave efforts to ignore 
these differences, and to deal with men as men merely; mod- 
ern social philosophy has given supreme sanction to the effort, 
and surely much success has been achieved. But institutions 
do not so easily control mental states and personal characteris- 
tics, and these classes endure as mental states, affecting lives 
very extensively. Social valuations are not amenable to civil 
law. In most of us, our social valuations govern our ambi- 
tions and conduct. The instinct for rivalry, passion for dis- 
tinction, eagerness for self-realization along the line of our 
values in life, remain dominant. The social atmosphere in 
which we live, spenders included, is an atmosphere in which 
there are hierarchies, classes, standards, and selfish valuations. 

The typical spender finds himself in a definite social class, 
but that is a mere accident in life. His ambitions lead him to 
rise to distinction in the class and then to go beyond. The 
spender is directed by a personal, individual point of view; 
his spending is for individual pleasure, or social distinction, or 
to maintain a standard. He has the fixed mental habit of 
looking upon the class to which he belongs as a group out of 
which he is to emerge into larger freedom and fuller life; it 
is not a group for which he would nobly consecrate his life, 
or bravely lead a propaganda. And as the majority of those 
in such a group are likeminded, there is little to free the 
spender from his self-seeking and the individual point of view. 

Nor do spenders believe in equality; not class, not race, 
not humanity, but self; not equality, but inequality. They 
are impressed more by those things wherein men are unlike, 
than by those wherein they are alike, as is the case with the 
socialist. They do not emancipate themselves from a subtle, 
selfish point of view; the broad, ethical view of the race, whose 
members are nobly destined, does not appeal to them. Pro- 
fessor Taussig said at the last meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association: ‘‘ Each layer in socieiy deems itself better 
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than that below, and wishes to be as well thought of as that 
above. Each set decks itself with those outward symbols, from 
starched linen to stately mansions, which proclaim to the on- 
looker what stage of worldly advancement has been obtained. 
The snobbery of the race, however flouted by the satirist, 
persists in undiminished strength, and this is a factor of the 
first importance in the economic world.” 

Like the average mortal, the spender is a creature of hope. 
He believes in the good time coming, that fortune will yet fa- 
vor him; that larger salary and wider life may realize his am- 
bitions. While there is hope, there is life. While he can see 
a higher place in life and institutions, as they are, from which 
no necessary obstacle hinders him, while he plans and endea- 
vors to better himself, hope fills him, directs him. Ambition 
is hope, enthusiasm is hope, zeal is hope. This hopefulness 
releases the spender from fear of the future, and he lives up 
to his means or beyond them; it restrains him from despair 
over things as they are. He judges institutions, events, and 
men by reference to himself and not to class or race. 

The spender is at least mildly selfish, concrete, definite, hence 
is disinclined to the ideal. More salary, better food, travel, lei- 
sure, culture, make him content. He may love justice, prize 
honesty, and believe in some form of human equality, but 
justice as an inspiration, perfection as a campaign platform, 
equality as a working policy seem not to possess the same 
force of appeal as with the socialist. 


III. 


It is suggested then that while the condition of the typical 
spender is one which involves much striving and no little dis- 
content, his views, habits of life, and personal aims develop in 
him a mental habit and points of view which not only do not 
make for Socialism, but seem, on the contrary, to act against 
it. The socialist takes an unselfish class point of view, believes 
in equality, despairs of our institutions, and becomes an ideal- 
ist, while the spender develops mentally in opposite directions. 
Allowance must be made for apparent exceptions, since many 
factors enter the situation ; the typical spender is acted upon by 
many forces and may or may not become a socialist. When 
other forces do act, and do produce the mental set described 
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as leading to Socialism, the result is different. This is seen 
from even a brief review of the conditions which are produc- 
ing Socialism. 

Fundamentally, the Western peoples have come to believe 
in ideals, social, political, and industrial, which express a high 
estimate of the individual man; personal freedom, education, 
culture, private property. Development has created many classes 
and has distributed property, culture, and actual liberty in a 
way to deny opportunity to very large numbers. Those who 
are alive to the ideal and restive under its effective exclu- 
sion, mainly the laboring class, the poor, react and create 
movements of protest, such as the labor movement and Social- 
ism. Aside from the hundred accessory phases of the move- 
ment, Socialism is an organized effort to square enjoyment with 
wants, possession with desire, real with ideal. This is taken to 
be justice, and thus Socialism becomes an ethical movement, a 
demand for the moralizing of life and possessions; an effort to 
make. man superior to property, to express equality of men in 
industrial form and to universalize culture. 

The contradiction in the individual’s life between what he 
is and has, and what he definitely aims to be, creates dis- 
content, the impression of injustice, and desire for justice; 
association with thousands of his fellow-men, who have the 
same ideal and feel the same discipline and defeat; impres- 
sions generalized and intensified by daily experience with the 
more favored, who possess in abundance and spend with use- 
less display and ignoble selfishness; all of these make for 
Socialism, tending to generate the mental atmosphere in which 
it flourishes. To-day Socialism has become a more or less 
vague body of doctrine, impression, protest, idealism—actively 
represented and propagated; vague enough not to repel, and 
yet distinct enough to attract all whose life experience it ex- 
presses adequately. It is organized discontent and constructive 
idealism, but it seems that in the main it is protest against 
injustice, and demand for justice. The socialist has many wants, 
they are far in excess of income. His demand for their reali- 
zation is a demand for justice as he and his class understand 
it. The spender has many wants; they are far in excess of 
income. His aim, however, is not justice, but pleasure, or 
prestige, or distinction. He is conscious of a striving to better 
himself; he is resourceful, persistent, and hopeful, but he is 
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not a seeker after justice. The narrowness of his view, the 
selfishness of his aim, the delusion of hope which so influences 
him, tend to hold him in an atmosphere quite foreign to that 
of Socialism. But when the thousand converging lines of in- 
fluence in social life awaken in the spender a profound im- 
pression of inequality, extravagance, contrast, and he is awak- 
ened by this process from recoil against inequality and injustice 
into thirst for justice and equality, he is graduated into Social- 
ism, or, at least, is brought close to it. 


IV. 


A review of the factors. which contribute to the develop- 
ment of Socialism and socialistic sentiments, would undoubt- 
: edly contain some surprises for those who believe that Social- 
ism is created by socialists. The best work for its progress is 
done outside its ranks; notably by the indiscriminate condem- 
nation of men and institutions and motives. The recent “ litera- 
ture of exposure”’ has so increased in quantity, and so developed 
in intensity and personality, that there is danger of exaggeration, 
the last result of which is to justify the despair of Socialism 
and endorse its condemnation of everything. The facts are seri- 
ous enough. None may question that. But the indiscriminate 
condemnation of men, and universal suspicion of what they do, 
will carry popular unrest too far, and create exacting standards 
which no human effort can reach. An interesting illustration is 
found in an incident in the State of Washington told recently in 
the United States Senate. The State, after some years of bitter 
struggle, which had disrupted the old party lines, created, in 
response to determined agitation, a railroad commission. Dis- 
crimination, oppression, injustice had been charged against the 
railroads, until every one seemed to feel the iniquity as some- 
thing personal. The Commission went to Spokane, held public 
sessions, invited complaints, asked merchants and shippers to 
appear, and, after eight days, adjourned without having received 
a single complaint. 

It might be of interest, too, to ask whether or not educa- 
tion, without regard to social adjustment, may not, at an early 
day, contribute in an important way to Socialism. If our 
institutions are turning out every year thousands of young 
lawyers, physicians, college graduates, who find few professional 
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opportunities, who are compelled to wait for years before they 
become self-supporting, because they will not engage in any 
labor which is below the standard set by their aspirations, may 
they not find in Socialism an organized expression of their 
feelings against conditions, and possibly an agreeable field in 
which to exercise their ability. Germany sees it realized in 
her large number of educated socialists. Did not Bismarck see 
danger in Germany’s educated proletariat? A recent writer in 
the New York Sux says of France: “ The profession of Social- 
ism is an easy step to notoriety, and in France notoriety leads 
to power. Judging by their public conduct, it is hard not to 
believe that personal ambition, rather than general good, is the 
motive which actuates many of the socialist leaders.” 

The depth to which selfishness and individualism have fixed 
human nature, gives promise that it will be long before Social- 
ism’s point of view will gain dominion. That we would be in- 
finitely nobler and happier, were we safely possessed of .much 
in it, need not be denied. A brief survey shows one many 
influences at work, developing the mental atmosphere out of 
which Socialism springs. Widespread as extravagance is, and 
baneful as are its effects, it is hardly to be counted, at present, 
as among the strongest. The typical spender is not a candi- 
date for Socialism. 























AMONG THE SUBMERGED. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘*T have said: you are gods, and all of you the sons of the Most High. But you like men 
shall die, and shall fall like one of the princes ”’ (Ps. 1xxxi.). 


EING anxious to see a Night Shelter in working 
order, I decided to become a temporary inmate. 
The decision was easily arrived at; the method 
of procedure was the difficulty. Should I pre- 
sent myself as a vagrant; or challenge pity as 
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a journalist ? 

A moment’s reflection brought with it a ray of light. For, 
whereas (thus I argued) every vagrant is not necessarily a jour- 
nalist, every journalist, on the other hand, is essentially a va- 
grant—a course of reasoning which was apparently endorsed 
by the local authorities, who admitted that I was eligible for 
the Spitalfields bounty. 

The next thing to do was to locate Spitalfields. Where 
was it? I had asked. But the polite world did not know. 
One friend stated her conviction that it was “ away off in the 
dark”; exact district, unknown. Another said it was sure to 
be ‘‘somewhere east’”’; and with a delicate wave of her hand 
she vaguely indicated that benighted quarter. Then a certain 
well-wisher advised me to go as far as the Bank of England, 
which to many is the furthermost point in London, and then 
to inquire. He believed Spitalfields was only a mile or two 
from there. So having taken. this friend’s advice, I eventually 
arrived at the bank, and by dint of exhaustive inquiry I pro- 
ceeded to the lost land of Spitalfields, via Whitechapel, East. 

On my arrival at Whitechapel a drizzling rain was falling, 
and everything looked gray and sad. But, under the most 
favorable conditions, Whitechapel could hardly look otherwise. 
It is one of those dreary places that never change. Spring or 
autumn, summer or winter, it matters not. No green leaves 
appear in Whitechapel. No message of hope is vouchsafed to 
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its denizens. Sometimes a grimy sparrow will defy the sur- 
rounding gloom, hopping in and out among the traffic, as if 
life held some joy. But Whitechapel takes no count of spar- 
rows. And yet, does not Michael Fairless speak of them as 
so many harbingers of hope—‘‘dumb Chrysostoms, who preach 
nevertheless a golden gospel’? For, as she says, ‘‘ the spar- 
rows are to London what the rainbow was to eight saved souls 
out of a waste of waters—a perpetual sign of the remember- 
ing mercies of God.” 

And here in Whitechapel the reminder is needed; for, in 
view of the sights and sounds of the locality, one is apt to 
forget. 

On the evening in question there were no sparrows to be 
seen; only a dense mass of jostling, ragged humanity, shawl- 
wrapped and silent. It was the same old East which, once 
seen, is never forgotten. 

The East, with its tight-shut lips and its look of endur- 
ance; the East that draws its shawl close to hide its rags and 
hurries on without a murmur; the suffering, pathetic East that 
sins much, yet loves more—for here every stricken soul is 
counted a brother. 

Along its pavements I saw stunted-looking youths and girls, 
with pale, drawn faces. They were out of work, yet because 
they were young, they braved life with a smile. The world to 
them held possibilities. Here an unkempt figure, having noth- 
ing else to do, leaned against a damp wall and stared into the 
night. He, poor wretch, had no illusions. There, in the sha- 
dow, crouched a mother and child. They, too, were homeless; 
and the pitiless rain was falling. Now an Israelite shuffled 
past, grimy and bent, his eagle eyes overshadowed by bushy 
brows and his nervous fingers twitching. He might have stood 
for Shylock, awaiting his pound of flesh. Sometimes a dock 
laborer passed by with slow, dispirited steps. Or a tired wo- 
man crept along disheartened, head on breast. On each one’s 
horizon loomed the figure of Want; the gaunt, cruel, spectre, 
which each knew so well. For to-day, as often before, the 
labor market was at a standstill, in consequence of which thou- 
sands of men, women, and children were living—God knew 
how. 

As a significant fact, it may be stated that no Scotchman 
ever pitches his tent in Whitechapel, its denizens being con- 
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fined to English and Irish and the remnants of Europe. These 
consist of misfits from Russia, exiles from Poland, units from 
the Fatherland, shivering Italians from the South; and repre- 
sentatives from each of the lost tribes of Israel. Listening to 
the babel of tengues, over all of which floated the buzz of 
Yiddish, it was difficult to realize that this was a London slum. 
Here there were but two designations: Christian or Jew. At 
times it was hard to distinguish them, all being swarthy look- 
ing men and collarless. In the feminine world it was different. 
Here every be-wigged figure proclaimed Judea, while the tou- 
zled head stood for Christendom. And to all outward seem- 
ing it was a Christendom that had fallen from its high estate. 
Poor and bedraggled, with lack lustre eyes, from which the 
light of faith had been extinguished, they sought for comfort 
in earthly things. A beer-jug was their talisman as, with hands 
clasping it round, they hurried down the side street, bent on 
drowning their cares. Others again, whose harvest was the 
night, lurked about the street corners with roving, restless 
eyes. On every face the past was written in clear-cut lines; 
for the hand of fate never falters. In the glare of an occa- 
sional gas jet, each human form stood out in turn; then each 
was smudged into the background of the Unknown. They 
went past the neighboring lamp-post in drifts, as the snow is 
driven before the wind. And, as I watched them pass away 
in the darkness, I was reminded of the old Roumanian folk 
song which begins and ends with the suggestive lines: 


Into the mist I gazed, and fear came on me; 
Then said the mist: I weep for the lost sun. 


So they flitted past, these human soulh, like so many sad 
butterflies seeking for light. 

Leaving the main thoroughfare, I took a turning to the 
left. It was a busy street flanked by warehouses; and con- 
‘tinuing my way, I presently came upon Petticoat Lane, which 
is the centre of Jewry. At this moment it wasasea of heads 
and a confused babel of sound, for the sons and daughters of 
Judea have a gift for bargaining. Rags and bones, fish, 
crockery, old clothes, vegetables, and Kosher meat—everything 
is sold in Petticoat Lane. Flaring torches affixed to the street 
booths lit up eager faces in the foreground, and gave a sug- 
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gestion of peering eyes in the shadow. With a frame round 


it, Petticoat Lane might have been an old canvas, hanging in . 


a Dutch gallery. 

Then leaving Petticoat Lane I hurried on until I came to 
a narrow turning. This was a cut-throat looking alley, whose 
patron saint seemed to be Claude Duval. But though the 
name of thé street, and its sinister aspect, suggested highway 
robbery, its obvious poverty was enough to discourage any 
son of the road. For there was small quarry in Duval Street. 
Indeed, the place seemed to lie under some evil ban, which 
the common lodging houses did little to redeem. In spite of 
which, the price of beds had gone up; each bed letting at 
seven pence per night, as opposed to four pence and six pence 
of former times. From this it must not be thought that money 
was more plentiful than hitherto. It only meant that beds 
were now in inverse ratio to the population; the increasing 
number of the homeless leaving them an easy prey to the 
lodging house keepers. 

Nevertheless, the common lodging houses were full, for 
whoever could beg, borrow, or steal seven pence, paid it will- 
ingly for the boon of securing a night’s lodging. And to 
those who have trailed the London streets, the money is well 
spent. Of course the lodging house has its drawbacks; the 
air is frequently foul and the bedding filthy. That there are 
even greater disabilities is testified to by many. “ Facilis est 
descensus Averni,”’ says the poet, to whom Spitalfields was 
not. But had he lived in our day, and slept in one of these 
London dens, no doubt the poet would have been more ex- 
plicit. 

In and around Duval Street is notorious ground. It was 
in this quarter that many of the victims of Jack the Ripper 
were done to death; and Spitalfields keeps in its evil heart 
the mystery of those tragedies, of which each was more grue- 
some than the last. Investigation has failed, and the quarter 
remains as before—impenetrable. Rumor now has it that this 
district, which is tucked away behind Bishopsgate Without, is 
undermined with secret passages. But of this no one has defi- 
nite knowledge. All that is known is that men, fleeing from 
justice, frequently escape in this quarter, vanishing as if by 
magic, to reappear almost simultaneously several blocks away. 


As I made my way down Duval Street, I was conscious of 
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a certain eerie feeling having crept into the night air, as if 
the ghosts of dead criminals kept watch in the shadows. 

At the further end of the street were a few dingy shops, 
and in one doorway stood a woman. She was clad in a ragged 
skirt and a black satin blouse, now in shreds, the more solid 
portions of which were held together by a large white pin. 
To judge by its rusty age, the pin was entitled to a pension. 
But the owner appeared oblivious of all responsibility, per- 
sonal or financial, as she put her hands on her hips and gazed 
at me with apathy. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked politely, “ where is the Night 
Refuge, Crispin Street?” 

In reply to my question the occupant of the blouse pointed 
a silent finger into the dark; for which information, thus mutely 
conveyed, I murmured my thanks; whereupon she jerked her 
head in testimony of her good will. Duval Street wastes no 
words on the passing stranger. 

When I stood outside the Night Refuge it was barely half 
past five, but no one was in sight. Crispin Street looked like 
a desert waste, with the rain coming down in a lonely drizzle. 
Then a Jewess loomed up out of the darkness and joined me 
on the steps. She seemed prosperous; at least she was not in 
actual need, which in the East End means prosperity. Then 
the door opened, and it transpired that she had come to seek 
a servant among the ranks of the destitute. For myself, hav- 
ing asked permission to see the Sister in charge, I was ushered 
into a lofty parlor, where a cheerful fire burned in the grate. 
Then a Sister of Mercy entered the room and spoke a few 
words of welcome. In answer to my inquiry as to when the 
inmates might be expected, I learned, to my surprise, that they 
-had already come. 

“The doors open at five o’clock,” she said, ‘and at a quar- 
ter past five every vacancy is filled. We can only take in three 
hundred each night,” she explained, ‘‘ consequently we have to 
turn many away.” 

“ And they, where do they go?” I asked. 

“ They have nowhere to go,” she said sadly. ‘So they walk 


the streets all night. Yes; it is hard on the women and 
children.” 

From the parlor she led the way across a flagged corridor. 
and opened the door of animmense room. It seemed well pro- 
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portioned and well lighted, with a big crackling fire at either end 
of the room. But though I knew these things, I was not conscious 
of seeing them, for my eyes were held by the human interest that 
filled the room. All that I really saw was this: rows and rows 
of careworn faces; faces of poor women who had fought and 
failed; of those who had striven and gone under. Here they were 
sitting side by side, the good and the bad, the ignorant and 
the cultured; and they were all destitute, all homeless. It was 
a scene that cried out in sorrow, for the life-story of each was 
a human tragedy. 

When the door had opened to admit us, each face was 
taised, and I was conscious of being scanned by numberless 
pairs of eyes. To be exact, there were in that room a hun- 
dred and nine human. beings. And it seemed to me, in that 
moment, as if every pair of eyes was asking the meaning of 
life. 

Why were they destitute, they seemed to say, when from 
every altar the Christian code was proclaimed? Why were 
they starving, when the land was overflowing with riches? 
Why were they idle, when there was work to do? The scene 
was one which compelled thought. Here were women young 
and old; women who would be glad to work, rather than be 
dependent on charity. Here were children, starving and _ ill- 
clad, many of whom had never known a home. That such a 
thing can be is hard to realize, yet in the heart of London 
many a child lives in the streets, sleeping under the bridges, 
and warding off starvation by fair means or foul. 5 

At the end of one bench sat a woman with a child at her 
breast. She looked weary. She had walked the streets in the 
rain since early morning. By her side were three elder chil- 
dren—all tiny toddlers. These had clung to her skirts all day. 
They were starving, as were also her husband and her eldest 
boy, who were being sheltered in the men’s wing. On the other 
side of the room sat a woman whom I knew. She was a hat 
trimmer, and admittedly a good “hand.” Yet she, too, was 
in the shelter, waiting for the turn of the wheel. Sixty-five 
years of age, yet capable and active, her one ambition was to 
earn enough to keep herself out of the workhouse. If she 
made but ten shillings a week, she could do it. Nay; give 
her but seven, and she would manage to exist. Not every one, 
it is true, could do this; for when three, four, or even five 
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shillings have been deducted for rent, there is not much over 
for food and clothing. And the trimmer has to consider appear- 
ances; her employer expecting her to look respectable, even 
though she starves. Many women try to fulfil all these require- 
ments, but many fail. Some, finding so little money available 
for food, buy drink instead; with the result that the “hand” 
soon sinks into the depths. Alas! there is no respectable occu- 
pation for a drunkard. 

At the Crispin Street Night Refuge there were all classes, 
and many were the poor women who were battling still with 
the light of hope in their eyes. It was not easy, for the life 
of the destitute is an unprotected one. They may not sleep 
in the open street—the law forbids it. Therefore, they must 
keep moving—always moving throughout the livelong night. 
Sometimes they sink by the roadside, overcome with weariness. 
Then they sleep, in spite of prohibitions, and it is the dream- 
less sleep of the exhausted. But the respite is of short dura- 
tion, for soon a dark lantern flashes in on tired eyes, and a 
voice warns them to “‘ move on,” while a policeman stands beside 
them. Instinctively the sleeper scrambles to her feet—such is 
the force of habit—and shambles on with lagging step. Whither? 
What matter to the homeless. East or west—it is al] one to 
her. Every road leads downwards. 

Under such circumstances as these, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that crime should be rife in Christian cities. It is 
the crime of the shelterless; the sin of the destitute. 

I remember, on a recent occasion, reading some lines writ- 
ten by Aubrey de Vere which, apart from their original con- 
text, seemed to be fraught with the pathos of life in great 
cities. Listento this. Is it not like a cry of piteous pleading ? 


I heard a woman’s voice that wailed 
Between the sandhills and the sea; 

The famished sea bird past me sailed 
Into the dim infinity. 


I stood on boundless rainy moors; 
Far off I saw a great rock loom. 
The gray dawn smote its iron doors; 
And then I knew it was a tomb. 
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Surely it was the knowledge of human misery such as this, 
the temptations and trials of the open streets, that prompted 
a Catholic priest, Father Gilbert, to institute a Night Shelter 
for homeless women. This shelter, founded in the year 1860, 
was the first unsectarian charity in London. In its first be- 
ginnings it was a humble effort; just a stable in an alley, 
where accommodation was provided for fourteen poor women. 
A few years later, however, owing to the untiring labors of 
its founder, the stable gave place to a more spacious building. 
Thus, little by little, the work has grown, until it is as we see 
‘it to-day, when, instead of accommodation for fourteen, the 
Crispin Street Refuge houses each night one hundred and nine 
women, and one hundred and forty men, all of whom are not 
only lodged but fed. In connection with the Shelter is a free 
soup kitchen, which distributes 1,200 quarts of soup weekly 
to the neighboring poor. Out of these works, but quite apart 
from them, have sprung others; first, the Boarders’ Home, 
where girl typists and students are lodged for a small sum per 
week; second, a Home of Rest, opened in Hertfordshire, for 
the benefit of working women who require an inexpensive 
change; and third, a Servants’ Home at Crispin Street, where 
respectable girls are received free and trained for domestic ser- 
vice. This latter is a work of great charity, and one whose 
usefulness can hardly be overstated. And it is to be regretted 
that want of funds impede its development, thus depriving 
many poor girls of what may well be their only chance in 
life.* ; 

There are to-day many Night Refuges in London, all of 
which are doing good work in coping, as far as they may, 
with the problem of the houseless. But in most of these in- 
stitutions, a sectarian character is traceable; and, with few 
exceptions, they are not free. The charges made are small; 
two pence for a bed, one halfpenny for a cup of cocoa; one 
halfpenny for bread. But, small as the price is, it is often 
beyond the means of the poor, while the destitute are neces- 
sarily ruled out. The latter have, therefore, no choice but to 
apply for admission to the Casual ward, which, besides carry- 
ing with it the stigma of pauperism, is not, strictly speaking, 


*A detailed account of the Crispin Street Refuge and Home is given in a charming 
Memoir of Monsignor Gilbert. Compiled by his nephew, John William Gilbert, B.A., who is 
he present secretary of the institution. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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a free shelter, inasmuch as, in return for a plank bed and a 
basin of thin gruel, the destitute man is obliged to pick oakum 
or to break stones. From the nature of the work, the latter 
is physically impossible to the man whose health is impaired 
by privation. But unti] the appointed task is finished, the in- 
mate of the Casual ward is not released. And when he is 
finally set free, the day is too far advanced for him to obtain 
employment. 

With these facts in view, it may not be without interest 
to mention the salient points of the Night Shelter at Crispin 
Street. 

No charge is made for board or lodging; neither is service 
required in return. There is no distinction of creed; the Jew 
and the Christian receiving an equal welcome. And finally, 
each case is inquired into. Pending inquiries, however, the 
applicant receives hospitality. As regards meals, every inmate 
receives for supper a large bowl of cocoa and milk, and a roll 
of white bread. Breakfast is the same as supper. This is 
served at 7:45, and by eight o’clock each man has set off in 
search of employment. The Shelter is open throughout the 
winter months, from November 1 to May 1. 

According to the wish of the founder, the actual work of 
the institution is carried on by the Sisters of Mercy, to whom 
he originally entrusted the work. The ownership of the build- 
ings is vested in trustees, all of whom are laymen, while the 
current business affairs are managed by a working committee, 
of whom the Superior and the Secretary are members. The 
work of the committee is no sinecure, for upon them devolves 
the decision of how best to help individual cases. Sometimes, 
if a case is reported as particularly deserving, clothes are pro- 
vided for those who have obtained employment; or coal tickets 
and food are given to those in distress. On other occasions, 
tools are released from pledge to enable their owners to se- 
cure work; or perhaps a broken down peddler is given a little 
stock; or, if the circumstances seem to warrant it, families are 
sometimes started in a little room—the committee supplying 
the furniture gratis, and paying the first week’s rent. From 
this it will be seen that self-help is the guiding principle of 
the work; the poor being helped to help themselves. 

As regards the every day working of the Refuge, the 
doors open as early as five o’clock. But long before that time 
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a huddled mass of shivering humanity waits outside. There 
are two distinct entrances, one leading into the men’s wing, 
the other belonging to the women’s wing. [Each is of course 
worked on similar lines. Thus on the first night, z.¢., on the 
Ist of November, every applicant receives a white ticket. This 
is the probationary ticket which entitles the holder to board 
and lodging pending inquiries. Should the result be. satistac- 
tory, or if the applicant having done wrong shows a desire for 
amendment, a pink ticket is given in place of the white. 
Holders of pink tickets receive three weeks’ board and lodging; 
though in special cases they may be kept for a longer period. 

Thus, on ordinary nights, there are two sections of appli- 
cants, those with white and those with pink cards. When the 
doors open, the holders of the pink tickets file in first, and for 
each night’s lodging a notch is cut in the ticket. Then come 
the probationary inmates, and lastly the new applicants, until 
all the vacancies are taken. They all file into the big room 
where benches are ranged alongside the long tables. Here the 
women sit; some read, some work. But most of them just 
sit there with their arms resting on the table, too tired even 
to talk. Down the centre of the room are two desks, at one 
of which sits the Sister in charge, at the other sits her assist- 
ant. Before each is an open book. One iedger contains a 
name roll which is called each night; in the other is entered 
the particulars of each case. The particulars required are 
name, reference, and cause of misfortune. The applicant is 
urged to make a candid statement, as mercy is as often shown 
to the erring as to the unfortunate. 

Among other privileges at Crispin Street every inmate has 
the use of the bath rooms, where hot and cold water is laid 
on; soap is also provided, and as many clean towels as may 
be required. Outside the row .of bath rooms is the washing 
place. Here, in addition to the washing basins, is a long, 
narrow foot bath, measuring from eight to ten feet long. Fre- 
quently before supper a row of East End babies sit here in a 
row, plashing and crowing, while they are washed by their re- 
spective mothers. Close to this is a room where the women 
may wash and dry their clothes, or make the necessary re- 
pairs. ‘ 
In the men’s section of the Refuge the same order pre- 
vails, and they, too, wash their own clothes. But, as if con- 
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scious of not being adepts in the art, I saw a poor man, with 
guilty haste, withdraw a half-dried garment from before the 
fire, as if he had perpetrated a crime and been caught red- 
handed. 

Here in the men’s department the books are kept with the 
same business-like precision as in the women’s. Occasionally 
a police officer comes to seek a defaulter from among the ranks 
of the destitute. Perhaps the culprit is not then in the Refuge, 
but it may be that the law wishes to trace his movements 
throughout the past few weeks. So the books are opened and 
the inspector runs his finger down the neat columns until he 
finds the name in question. But, considering the number of 
the submerged who pass through the shelter, the malefactors 
are few. 

The men’s dormitory is larger than the women’s. It is built 
on the same plan, but it contains one hundred and forty bunks, 
as compared with one hundred and nine. The bunks are ranged 
along two opposite walls, with a double row down the centre 
of the dormitory. By the dormitory door are two small cubi- 
cles, one on either side, which are occupied—in the women’s 
section by two Sisters, and in the men’s section by a superin- 
dent and his assistant. This arrangement secures to the wo- 
men and children instant attention in case of sickness, and 
among the men the supervision precludes the possibility of 
disorder. But it is satisfactory to learn that the conduct of 
the inmates is exceptionally good. 

The bunks in each dormitory are made of wood, each bunk 
being built two feet from the floor and closed in at the foot 
by a low wooden door. The space thus enclosed between the 
floor and bed-level is utilized as a cupboard, where each in- 
mate stores his small possessions as well as his clothes. For, 
unlike in the Casual ward and the common lodging house, the 
inmate at Crispin Street may divest himself of his superfluous 
garments, knowing that they will be untouched during the 
night. Otherwise the pauper is constrained to go to bed fully 
dressed; whatever else he possesses being wrapped round his 
waist, to guard them against robbery. 

The bunks stand side by side. There is no space between; 
each is divided from the next by a wooden partition which 
rises four or five inches above the mattress. This bunk con- 
sists of three deal boards, which being detachable can be 
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taken out and scrubbed, Over the three planks is laid a 
flock mattress, covered with oil-cloth. This has the advan- 
tage of cleanliness; and in case of infection it may be washed 
over in carbolic. A small bolster, and a soft leather cushion 
complete the furniture of the bunk during the day. At night 
each inmate receives three large sheepskins by way of bed- 
covering, in which he wraps himself round: preference being 
given to sheepskins rather than to blankets, in view of their 
greater warmth and cleanliness. 

As an interesting item, and one not generally known, it is 
noteworthy that before General Booth instituted the Salvation 
Army Shelters in London, he first visited Crispin Street to 
study Catholic methods. And it is a tribute to the genius of 
Monsignor Gilbert, that the institution which he founded in 
1860, should continue to be regarded as the model Night Refuge 
of the metropolis. 

Outside each of the dormitories there is a fire escape—an 
iron gallery which runs round the outer wall, and leads down 
into an open courtway. Inside. the building a fire-saving ap- 
paratus has, on several occasions, done good work in saving 
the lives and property of their neighbors, to whom the Sisters 
lend willing service. 

The windows of the men’s dormitory look down on a row 
of East End houses, soot-laden and grimy. Most of these are 
Jewish houses, to judge by the three lighted candles which 
shine in their windows each Sabbath eve. Adjoining them was 
the synagogue—which place of ancient worship has. now been 
acquired by the Refuge, and is utilized as the men’s washing 
place. 

As I passed along the dormitory, through rows of bunks, I 
noticed here and there a brass tablet, bearing the name of some 
special benefactor. Of,.these some were Jews, some Christians, 
who, by founding a bed in perpetuity, give testimony to the ex- 
cellence of the work done. Among the particular benefactors 
stands the name of Cardinal Manning, who founded ten beds. 

It was after the great Dock Strike in London, when as the 
People’s Friend he had been chosen by both parties as the 
common mediator. The situation at this time was one of ex- 
treme seriousness, for neither employer nor employed showed 
any sign.of yielding. And it was only when the labor Car- 
dinal raised his voice, and appealed to what was noblest and 
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best in the human mind, that the magnetism of his personality 
bore down all obstacles, reconciling the two warring camps— 
the representatives of Capital with those of Labor. 

Subsequently the people of England showed their apprecia- 
tion of his services by a handsome presentation, half of which 
he donated to the Night Refuge at Crispin Street, and half to 
another London charity, both of which institutions were labor- 
ing in different ways for the welfare of the homeless poor. 

Passing down a flight of stone stairs, and across a flagged 
courtway, I finally entered the men’s living room. There were 
one hundred and forty men present. But at sight of those 
starving men, row upon row, my eyes fell. It was the most 
piteous sight I had ever beheld, for here were the men who 
had gone under—dock hands, artisans, tailors, coster-mongers, 
navvies, peddlers—men who had sunk, never to rise. But the 
destitution seemed even greater among the better classes, to 
judge by the refined faces of the majority. Some were in 
rags; others had spent their last few pence in procuring a 
clean collar. These last were seeking employment, and knew the 
value of a good appearance—for no crime damns like poverty. 
But, for the most part, the men were past struggling. So, 
with careworn faces, they sat silent, in a tattered crowd, to eat 
the bread of charity. And over all there brooded a silence— 
that curious, penetrating silence, that is peculiar to them who 
are acquainted with grief. It was a silence that seemed to 
strike a sudden chill, as if hope was dead and each man was 
a mourner. 

A free bunk and an evening’s meal—such was the sum to- 
tal of their worldly desire. The right to live! It was not 
much to ask, yet the boon was not always granted. 

Therefore, in the name of pity, the Crispin Street Night 
Shelter opens its doors and bids them welcome—the maimed, 
the stricken, and the outcast. 

Not as paupers are they received, nor yet as shipwrecked 
men; but as members of a common brotherhood, of whom the 
greatest had not where to lay his head. For, in truth, it may 
be said of the homeless poor that they have tasted “the sor- 
row that God hath willed and Christ hath worn.” And so the 
submerged live, year in, year out, a pitiless, joyless life," while 
their feet press the gray road which is to lead them into the 
Great Silence. 
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Wesco now enter on the second part of Mme. de Mira- 
é § mion’s life, upon which the episode we have related 
had a lasting effect. The long convalescence which 
followed her illness gave Marie leisure to think 
§ of the future and to examine herself seriously. 
As de found her love for her dead husband unchanged, she 
resolved for the future to devote her affections entirely to her 
child and to Almighty God. All her hesitation vanished, and 
she determined never again to marry. She herself says that, 
for a moment, her decision had trembled in the balance, and 
for the following reason: “I was now still more pressed to 
marry by my relations, and felt a little tempted to do so from 
Sear of being again carried off.” Rumors of fresh danger to 
that effect had, indeed, caused some alarm to Marie’s relations, 
so that they willingly consented to her desire to go for a time 
to the Visitation Convent in the Rue St. Antoine, where she 
would be in safety, and where she could make a retreat to help 
her to decide her future course. 

The convent chosen by Marie had been founded by St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, in 1625, and had been honored only a 
few years before by her last visit, so that when Marie entered 
“the walls preserved still, as it were, the good odor of the 
passage and the virtues of this holy woman.” Here Marie found 
peace, and those holy joys which were her delight, and the 
thought of St. Jane Frances’ life, ot which the sorrows resembled 
her own, led her again to wish to follow her in her vocation. 

“She occupied herself with thoughts of being a religious, 
and of joining the Carmelite Order in some distant place where 
she would be unknown.” The thought of her little daughter, 
however, and her family, made her dread a separation from 
them intensely: Torn by doubt and indecision, as to what 
God asked of her, Marie turned for help to St. Vincent de 
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Paul who, although now very old, and overwhelmed with his 
great works for souls, still directed the convent. He encouraged 
her greatly in her intention of sanctifying her widowhood, but 
dissuaded her from entering religious life, and showed her how 
she could combine her religious duties and those she owed to 
her child, and render her life in the world as meritorious in the 
sight of God, and at the same time make it more useful in the 
eyes of the world. These wise counsels became from that time 
the rule of her life, and, as we shall see, they were echoed by 
all who were to direct her conscience.. Love of God and of 
souls in the world was to be the keynote of her life, and her 
oft-repeated wish to be a nun was never to be realized. 

The three months accorded by Marie to her peaceful seclu- 
sion at St. Marie were now ended, and she could not refuse 
the entreaties of her brothers and M. de Choisy that she would 
return home. Her first care there was to consult with M. de 
Pontchartien, her husband’s cousin, regarding her child’s for- 
tune and interests; but “he, perceiving her wisdom and the 
maturity of her judgment,” says Choisy, saw that he need not 
occupy himself much in the matter, and left her to fulfil most 
of the duties of their co-guardianship. 

Marie was now twenty, and the four years she had spent in 
the seclusion of her home had only added to her beauty and 
attraction. Her amiable and kindly character, her boundless 
charity, and, above all, her unalterable serenity, drew all hearts 
to her; and this happy influence on others, which lasted all 
her life, was to become one of the means of the astonishing 
fecundity of her good works. Even in her old age ‘‘no one 
could resist her,’’ says Choisy, and in effect her plans for the 
relief of the poor and her prayers for alms nearly always met 
with favor and encouragement, though we know also that she 
never spared herself in begging, and that her charity refused 
no sacrifice and was undaunted by difficulties. 

The question of Marie’s re-marriage was again discussed 
when she returned from the convent, and one suitor, her hus- 
band’s first cousin, and his equal in! charm and excellence, M. 
de Caumartin, she herself felt it was difficult to reject. ‘‘It 
required great courage to refuse his solicitations,” she says. 
But this was the last trial of the kind. She wished to inform 


her family of her unalterable resolution to remain unmarried ; 
but her fear of wounding them made her still hesitate to speak 
VOL, LXXXIII.—13 
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the decisive words, and at this crisis God came to her assist- 
ance. On Christmas night of this year, 1648, as she was in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, in the Church of St. 
Nicolas des Champs, she thought she heard God speaking to 
her interiorly in these words: ‘‘ You come to adore me as a 
child; is not my lowliness a mark of my power? Can I not 
sustain you in all the conditions in which I wish you to be? 
Why do you delay so long, therefore, to give yourself wholly 
to me who gave myself wholly to you ?”’ 

This interior voice made such an impressioon on Marie that 
she remained absorbed in prayer, and only came to herself 
when she was told that the church was about to be closed. A 
little later, on the Epiphany, when she was in the same church, 
still undecided as to what she ought to do, she asked Almighty 
_ God what she could offer him on this feast, on which the kings 
had given him all that they had of most value, and she thought. 
she heard these words: ‘‘It is your heart that I wish for, and 
that it should be mine wholly.” She had at the same time a 
lively perception of what God required of her, and remained 
for some hours almost in an ecstasy. After these graces there 
could be no hesitation, and Marie’s mother-in-law, to whom. 
she confided her decision never to marry, undertook to inform 
the family of it. 

It was settled that Marie should, meanwhile, again leave 
home for a short time, and she withdrew to the new house of 
the Grey Sisters, where she was welcomed with open arms by - 
the saintly foundress, Mlle. le Gras, and where she- made a. 
retreat under the direction of St. Vincent himself. Here she 
received another supernatural favor, which we must give in 
her own words, written by order of her confessor: ‘‘In the 
night of the 18th to 19th January, 1649,” she says, ‘‘ between 
two and three in the morning, being in retreat at Mlle. le 
Gras’, and in bed, I felt as if some one gave me a blow on 
the shoulder, and I woke saying: ‘I am coming,’ thinking it 
was one of the sisters who had come to wake me to go down 
to the chapel. On opening my eyes I saw a great light in my 
bed, as if the sun were shining. I was much surprised, think- 
ing it must be very late. I heard an interior voice which 
said: ‘Do not be alarmed, it is I who am thy Lord and thy 
Master.’ I threw myself on my knees on my bed. ‘Do not 
search further to discover my will, and do not be anxious. I 
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assure thee that I desire thee to be mine wholly and entirely. 
Thy heart is not too large for me. I desire that thou shouldst 
be wholly mine, and think only of my interests. I will be thy 
spouse and thou mine, Promise to be so. Renounce false joys. 
Thou wilt have trials, be faithful in declaring them and they 
will not harm thee. Thy humiliation will be pleasing to me. 
I will be in the midst of thy heart. Delay no longer, the 
time has come. This is my will.’ I adored God and his mercy, 
and thanked him for delivering me from the painful state I 
was in, by making known his will to me. I then felt a great 
mistrust of myself, but it seemed to me that God said to 
me: ‘Am I not powerful enough?’ I was consoled and 
strengthened, and felt myself quite ready to make a vow of 
chastity, but I seemed to hear this answer: ‘ Wait, tell him 
who directs thee what I have said, and obey him, but relate 
all that has passed.’ I promised to tell it; the light then dis- 
appeared, which surprised me very much, as I thought it was 
broad daylight, and as I, full of what had occurred, rose to 
thank God and make my meditation, three o’clock struck. My 
meditation was one act of thanksgiving. I went back to bed, 
but could not sleep. Next day I felt very cold towards Al- 
mighty God, having difficulty in believing what had taken 
place in the night. I had difficulty, too, in resolving to speak 
of it; but I told all to my director, who did not doubt that it 
was from God. He made me write down what had occurred, 
and consulted M. Vincent (St. Vincent de Paul) on the matter, 
and it was settled that I should make a vow of chastity, which 
I did on the 2d of February following. Since then I have 
never doubted my vocation. I have had trials, but never any 
doubts as to God’s will, and what passed during that night 
has always been present to my mind.” ‘So great a step,” 
. says the Abbé de Choisy, ‘‘ attached her wholly to God’s 
service; and from this moment to the last of her life she con- 
tinually advanced in virtue.” 

When Marie returned home she commenced her new life, 
and became more than ever like the ‘“‘ true widow” described 
by St. Francis of Sales, ‘‘ who, like a violet, diffuses an incom- 
parable sweetness by the odor of her devotion, and keeps her- 
self constantly hidden under the large leaves of her abjection.” 
Although she had already given up wearing colors, laces, or 
jewels, she now wore only plain dark dresses of woolen ma- 
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terial, and her rich bed and furniture disappeared to make room 
for a “bed of gray cloth, without ornament.” 

Her day was divided between prayer, her duties to her child 
and relations, and to the poor and afflicted, who gradually ab- 
sorbed more and more of her time. 

The little Marie Marguerite de Miramion was always deli- 
cate, and her many illnesses kept her mother anxious, but in 
spite of constant alarms the child grew up, and was destined 
for a long life. -Mme. de Miramion herself had a serious ill- 
ness about this time, and, although she recovered, it was found 
that she had a cancer which became a lifelong cause of heroic 
suffering. ‘‘ Her complaint was to her henceforth an habitual 
penance, she suffered it almost gaily, and many of those who 
knew her never suspected what cruel pain she had to bear.” 

After some years of this quiet home life, the moment came 
when Marie had to consider her daughter’s future. Many suit- 
ors of high position aspired to ally themselves with Mlle. de 
Miramion, and, embarrassed to make a choice, ‘‘ the mother and 
daughter prayed much and gave alms to beg Almighty God 
to inspire them on such an important occasion.” When M. de 
Lamoignon came to beg the hand of Marie Marguerite for his 
nephew, M. le Conseiller de Nesmond, every wish seemed grati- 
fied, and Mme. de Miramion cordially accepted the proposal. 
The young man was the son of the famous President Theodore de 
Nesmond, whom he resembled in character, and being also good- 
looking and amiable soon made himself acceptable to his fiancée. 

On June 22,:1660, says Hozier in L’ Armorial de- France, 
Mlle. Marie Marguerite de Beauharnais de Miramion was mar- 
ried in Paris to Messire Guillaume de Nesmond, Chevalier, 
Seigneur of Saint Dizan, Counsellor of the King, and Master 
of Requests. Marie now made over to her daughter all the 
family jewels and her father’s properties, with the revenues 
from them, which she had put by for fourteen years and which 
now represented an enormous sum. 

The bride, true daughter of her mother, desiring that the 
poor should share in the joy of the occasion, refused M. de 
Nesmond's rich presents, and proposed to him that, instead of 
buying her more jewels, he should give a thousand /oués to 
the poor of Paris. This generous suggestion “was accepted 
with pleasure by all the family, and immediately put in exe- 
cution.” Marie, on her side, marked the event by founding 
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twelve new beds in the General Hospital, partly with her own 
money, and, according to the advice of M. de Lamoignon, 
partly by an appeal to her family and friends. To her the 
sorrow of parting from her only child must have been intense. 
With her usual unselfishness, however, she herself conducted 
the young wife to her new home, and encouraged her to de- 
vote herself to her husband and her new family, and showed 
her how to manage her money and property, not forgetting to 
place the poor at the head of the list of her future expenses. 
Although only fifteen, Mme. de Nesmond proved worthy of her 
education and her mother’s counsels, and was soon able “to 
administer her fortune and her house with a propriety which 
established her in the world in a position of esteem and con- 
sideration which she preserved all her life.” 

Mme. de Miramion’s chief earthly duty was now accom- 
plished, and the record of her later years is one of unceasing 
charity. She was to be the moving spirit in so many great 
works that it seems impossible to do more than select a few 
for illustration here. Her own vocation was a most curious 
one. With a great leaning for religious life, she was, through 
obedience, never to be a nun, and yet was to lead the life of 
a religious and to be the guide of many souls in that state. 
About this time, hearing that some nuns from Picardy, whose 
convent had been ruined in the war, were in Paris in the greatest 
poverty, she gave them hospitality for six months, servirg them 
at their meals, and joining in their exercises of piety. 

A little later she had the privilege of founding the first 
Refuge for Penitent Women, going herself daily to instruct 
them with tender charity, and at last, in 1661, she made the 
final sacrifice of leaving her brothers and her home and going 
to live with a few poor girls in a small house. She called 
this little community by the name of the Holy Family. The 
sisters learnt how to dress wounds, bleed, and make up ordin- 
ary remedies for the sick poor, and lived in common, follow- 
ing a simple rule which she had asked her confessor to draw 
up, and which had received St. Vincent’s approval only a few 
days before his death. 

Soon after this Marie’s director, the Abbé du Festel, died, 
and she had recourse to the Abbé Ferret, Curé of St. Nicolas 
du Chardonnet, a holy and distinguished priest. He was Su- 


perior of the Carmelite Convent, and also of a little commu- | 


nity living in his parish, called the Daughters of St. Genevieve 
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which, like the Holy Family, had been founded for the instruc- 
tion and relief of the poor, but the funds were so small as to 
hardly permit the sisters to live. M. Ferret, knowing Mme. de 
Miramion’s zeal, tried to interest her in the sisters, and finally 
asked her to unite them to her own foundation, assuring her 
that it was the only way of securing a permanent existence 
for both; to this Marie, who was always ready for good works, 
and had no ambition to be considered a foundress, gladly agreed, 
and the double community was henceforth called by the title 
of ‘‘The Daughters of St. Genevieve,” and was soon estab- 
lished in two houses on the Quai de la Tournelle, near the 
Church of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet and to Mme. de Nes- 
mond’s residence. Marie was elected Superioress for life of 
the new community, which the people, in gratitude for her 
charity, soon came to call that of Zhe Miramiones. Here, 
then, was to be Marie’s home for the rest of her life, except 
for a few occasions when duty or charity called her elsewhere. 
Her reputation for holiness and wisdom led others, on sev- 
eral occasions, to seek her help in starting, or bringing fresh 
life to, religious or charitable works. It is one of the privi- 
leges of holiness to find: time for everything, and certainly 
Marie’s life is a testimony to this truth. Although scrupu- 
lously following the rule of her community life, she was fore- 
most also in all the great’ charitable undertakings of the day, 
and was besieged in her quiet retreat by great people of the 
world, and even ecclesiastics, who came to her for advice and 
guidance. Among her intimate friends we find Mme. de Main. 
tenon, the Princess de Conti, Mme. d’Aiguillon, and a host of 
others, nor was Louis XIV. slow to admire her virtue. He 
had entire trust in her judgment and zeal, and in later years 
begged her to replace Mile. de Lamoignon as the almoner 
of his charities. The multitude of her outward duties alarmed 
Marie’s humility, and caused her to feel great scruples; but 
obedience silenced her fears and helped her to follow her vo- 
cation, and to undertake each new duty for. souls simply and 
devotedly. 

Having given up everything but a carriage—very necessary 
in the Paris of that day—she wished also to sacrifice that, but 
this her director forbade, so she kept it, although, as was 
noticed, it was much more for the use of others than for her 
own benefit. Her health continued wretched, and soon after 
the foundation of the Miramiones she was seized with fits of 
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severe sickness which lasted for many years, “‘ but,” says her 
biographer, “ as several times during her meditation God sent 
her the thought that there were souls destined here below to 
do penance for other sinners, she thought she understood that 
she was one of these privileged ones, and that if her suffer- 
ings were accepted and offered to God in the spirit of penance, 
her sacrifices might thus contribute to the salvation of souls.” 
This thought consoled her, and when she mentioned it to her 
confessor, in 1675, he encouraged her, urging her to accept all 
she had suffered for fifteen years and to be ready to suffer still 
more for the conversion of poor sinners; “‘ for,” added he, “‘the 
time for self-imposed penance has not yet come. When God 
wishes to accept your sacrifice he will give you a visible sign, 
by curing you of your sickness.” Not long after this, M. Ferret 
died, and on the day after his funeral Marie was suddenly cured 
of her sickness. Fearing some illusion she consulted the new 
Curé of St. Nicolas and four doctors, who all considered her 
cure to be supernatural, and with the Curé’s permission she 
began again to practise the most severe austerities and penances 
for the conversion of sinners. 

Two occasions of historic interest are specially connected 
with Mme. de Miramion; one in 1670 when, at the time of 
Madame’s sad death, Marie’s brother, M. de Purnon, one of the 
attendants on the Princess, was for a moment implicated in 
the false suspicion attaching to the Chevalier de Lorraine of 
‘having poisoned her; and again when she went to St. Cyr at 
Mme. de Maintenon’s invitation to see the representation of 
“Esther.” ‘We are playing to-day for the saints,” writes 
Mme. de Maintenon of this occasion; and says Mme. de 
Sevigné: ‘‘ Mme. de Miramion and eight Jesuits, including Pére 
Giillard, honored with their presence the last representation.” 

And now, to use Bossuet’s words, we have considered “ how 
she made use of her life, to come to a very happy death.” In 
the March of 1696 the Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, 
having published a jubilee to mark his accession, Mme. de Mi- 
ramion profited by it to have a retreat for the poor preached 
at her convent, and followed it herself with the utmost devotion. 
“The love of God, which she had chosen for the subject of her 
- meditations, penetrated her soul in so strong and lively a man- 
ner that one would have said she had almost ceased to be- 
long to the earth.” 

A second retreat, this time for ladies, was also given, and 
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-in this Marie also took a part, but before the end she was sud- 
denly called to Versailles to assist the Duchesse de Guise on 
her. deathbed. This pious princess had feared death all her 
life, but at the sight of Marie, who had a special gift of con- 
soling the dying, this fear left her, and after receiving the last 
Sacraments she died peacefully in her friend’s arms. Marie, 
who was now aged, and who had spent several nights in at- 
tending on the duchesse, returned to Paris on March 18, worn 
out by fatigue, and was seized the next day with her last ill- 
ness. Thus we may say that she died as she had lived, in the 
exercise of charity, and sacrificed herself to the last. Her suf- 
ferings, which lasted for six days, were intense, and every 
remed; was tried in vain, though Marie obediently took all that 
were proposed. Her only fear was lest the pain should make 
her impatient. 

She was .anointed, but at first the great nausea made it 
‘impossible for her to receive Holy Viaticum. When this 
ceased, she was told that the Blessed Sacrament would be 
brought to her, and forgetting all her suffering she joyfully 
prepared herself to receive her Lord. “Sitting up in bed, im- 
movable through respect, with her hands clasped, her eyes 
lifted sometimes to heaven, sometimes to the Sacred Host, her 
face inflamed with ardent love,” she received Holy Viaticum. 
Mme. de Nesmond who, with the Sisters of St. Genevieve, sur- 
rounded her, implored her to ask God to cure her. 

“My daughter,” she answered, with a radiant countenance, 
“it is time to go to enjoy him. I have often offended him, 
but I trust in his mercy.” 

As she suffered greatly and often kissed a crucifix she held 
in her hand, Mme. de Nesmond said: ‘‘ Our Lord attaches you 
to the cross.” 

“I am too happy in the share which he grants me,” she 
replied. ‘“‘I give you this dear crucifix, my daughter, it has 
been mine for thirty years.” 

Some of her last thoughts were for her poor, and she dic- 
tated to her daughter a letter to Mme. de Maintenon, to beg 
that the King would continue his charity to some of the works 
she had founded. 

“How, madame,” said her confessor, who feared she would 
fatigue herself, ‘do you think of anything except God?” 

“Yes, sir”; she replied, “ when zt is for God.” 

After the letter had been written Marie conversed for a 
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long time with her confessor, and she herself held the blessed 
candle while she made her profession of faith, and renewed 
her baptismal vows. At one moment, when those round her 
thought she was just dying, her confessor said to her: ‘‘ Mad- 
ame, you have hardly any pulse, but you have a heart. What 
must you do with it?” 

She roused herself to say: ‘“‘I must love God with it”; 
and a little later, when he asked her in what disposition she 
wished God to find her, she replied: ‘In the exercise of his 
holy love.” 

For two days longer she remained between life and death, 
but at last the supreme moment came. Mme. de Nesmond, on 
her knees by the bed, asked her mother to bless her. ‘‘My 
dear daughter,”’ said Marie, ‘‘do not weep. Thank God for 
the grace he has given you. Love him and serve him with 
all your heart. That is the only good. One is very happy 
at the hour of death to have belonged wholly to him. If he 
has mercy on me, ah! how I will pray to him for you.” 

Very soon after this, on Saturday, the 24th of March, at 
midday, Marie gave up her holy soul to God. The street out- 
side had been blocked for days by carriages and poor people, 
and as soon as Mme. de Miramion was dead the crowd burst 
open the doors of the convent and insisted on seeing her who, 
for fifty years, had devoted herself to the consolation of the 
afflicted. ‘The poor wept for her as if they had lost a mother.” 
For two days the body remained exposed to the veneration of 
all “‘on the bed itself on which she seemed to have fallen 
asleep in the Lord.”: 

Marie was buried, as she had desired, quite simply, as a 
Daughter of St. Genevieve, and was borne to the church by 
six poor men, followed by her religious daughters, her family, 
and friends, and by many of those whom she had rescued 
from misery. ‘In all the streets through which the proces- 
sion passed there was an immense crowd who, in losing her, 
seemed to have lost all.” Her body was interred in a part of 
the Cemetery of St. Nicolas de Chardonnet, touching the 
Chapel of St. Genevieve, where she had so often prayed, and 
where her heart was now placed. 

At the time of the Revolution her tomb shared the fate of 
so many others, and was destroyed, but her memory remains 
to us ever fresh in the history of the great charities of France. 
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BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


‘* Author of Jn Old St, Stephen's, The Metropolitans, etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air.” 


SF the people in the little town of Martres could 

m have had a good look at the sun on this afternoon 

in early May, they would have seen that he was 

taking leave of them right royally, showering 

down a parting flood of glory with kingly prodi- 

gality, alike on the green shelving banks of the river, and on 
the snow-caps of the distant mountain peaks. But they could 


not, for a dense cloud of smoke hung over them, rising from 
their many pottery fires, and they were busy down there tend- 
ing the furnaces. Besides, the waters of the Garonne had 
flowed swiftly past their town, and the sun had shone over 
the lofty Pyrenees every afternoon since they had been born; 
and would in all likelihood flow on and shine on until they 
died. Therefore, neighbors talked rather of tiles and vases and 
bowls, and what a fine show they hoped to make ‘of them at 
the Grand Exposition in Paris this summer. 

Clearly, the sun had a better chance of being appreciated 
by the American family staying for a while at the old Cha- 
teau Rochefort on the hill. For did not the young men some- 
times sketch a ruin or a bit of scenery touched by him, and 
did not the young lady often sit on the terrace watching him 
as he went down? So there his beams lingered longest and 
most lovingly, making quite a picture of the old place, bring- 
ing out the dull red of the bricks in turrets and belfry, and 
making each small pane shine brightly in the narrow, old- 
fashioned windows, half-hidden with trailing vines. 

A light breeze from the river swayed the tops of the olive 
trees in the grove near the house, and rustled the leaves of 
the cabbages in the kitchen garden, frightening a predatory 
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rabbit there who scuffled off thinking that his day had surely 
come. An atmosphere of calm and utter drowsiness seemed 
to hang over the courtyard of the chateau, increased by a 
low humming of bees from a hive near by, and the cooing of the 
pigeons as they stepped daintily over the broken, mossy bricks 
of the pavement, with breasts protruded and little heads on 
one side, coquetting with their companions. A sudden flight 
of one of these to the basin of a long disused fountain, where 
a nymph quite green from age held a dry and broken urn, 
served occasionally to waken old Jeanneton, where she sat in 
snowy cap and collar in the kitchen doorway, with a rosary 
slipping between her fingers. Then she would murmur another 
“‘ Sainte Marie, mére de Dieu,” for ‘Madame so amiable,”’ asleep 
just now in her room; or for “la bonne petite demoiselle” ; 
and would then fall to thinking that the Holy Virgin would 
surely “excuse a little sleepiness in ‘a poor old woman who has 
had sole charge of the place since the last de Rochefort died 
there; who does everything for the summer tenants; for, as for 
Pierre, who comes every day to help—well, boys will be boys, 
you know, and Pierre is more vaurien than most”; and then— 
and then—a gentle snore. 

If it was la bonne petite demoiselle at whom the last sun- 
beams were peeping through the casement of the wainscotted 
room within, then she was evidently not, like her seniors, in- 
clined for either piety or sleep just now. With her large brown 
eyes all shining, and her hair gathered high and powdered 
white as snow, a silken gown trailing behind her, and black 
velvet ribbons on neck and wrists marking their roundness and 
whiteness, she was dressed to imitate the portrait of one of the 
dead and gone Dames de Rochefort, which she was studying 
alternately with her own reflection in a cracked and antique 
mirror. 

“I do look like Dame Jacqueline!” exultantly. ‘ Now, do 
I not, Jack?” turning to appeal to a lad of sixteen or so, who 
sat lazily astride a chair and watched her proceedings with eyes 
very like her own. 

“You do,” promptly said he; ‘except that you look like 
a naughty girl, and she looks very good. Perhaps, however,” 
consolingly, “a few years of fasting and praying may give you 
a saintly expression too.” 

“Bah!” contemptuously, “I imagine one year of a husband 
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like Sir Hugues there beside her would be enough to make me 
an angel in heaven, as it did her. Yes, you old monster!” 
reaching up to shake a small fist between the fierce black eyes 
of Sir Hugues’ pictured scowl, ‘“‘ you know you killed her! I 
found it all out in that musty chronicle yesterday. When she 
was not on her knees to heaven, she was to you!” 

“ Desperate villains—all those old seigneurs and. barons,’ 
said Jack, with trenchant decision. ‘‘ But, Marjorie,’’ curiously, 
“‘what have you got in that little box?” 

“Oh,” with a sudden revival of interest in vanities, ‘‘ yes; 
these are my patches. Dame Jacqueline, you see, has four, but 
I shall only wear three. I don’t quite like that anchor at the 
corner of her mouth. You put them on for me, Jack—that’s a 
good boy. I can’t see well in that old glass.’’ 

“All right,” said Jack, upsetting the chair in his zeal. 
“Give me the box. Now, where do you put ’em? And will 
they stick dry so?” 

“Oh, dear, no; I forgot—here,’ 


> 


moistening one delicately 


with her lips, ‘‘now, put that on my chin.” 
“Close to the dimple, eh? You have not such a bad chin, 


Marjorie, my dear,” fastening on two others; “if only your 
nose did not turn up a suspicion you would be almost as good- 
looking as your beloved Jack. Never mind,” consolingly, ‘‘if 
the worst comes to the worst, I’ll marry you myself! Now, 
what are you going to do with this big round piece that is 
left? Marjorie’”—coaxingly—‘“ /e¢ me put it on the tip of your 
nose? It would look so coquettish.” 

“So comical, you mean,” beginning to laugh. ‘“ Well, go 
on; I don’t mind.” And this operation completed, the cousins 
laughed together in youthful joyousness. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose Sir Hugues would have said if Jacqueline had come down 
to breakfast with a patch on her nose like this?” 

“He would have cut her throat!” pronounced Jack, with 
conviction. 

“Do I look so funny? Oh! why does not Will come? 
He is staying so long in town with those Baltimore friends ot 
his, and I wanted “im to see me. Now, shall I waken Auntie, 
or shall I frighten Jeanneton and make her think it is Dame 
Jacqueline’s ghost? I believe I will waken Auntie.” 

So she daintily gathered up her silken train, and out on 
her high-heeled slippers into the hall, and—into the aims of 
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her cousin Will; and was confusedly conscious of strange faces 
—several strange faces behind him. 

“My cousin, Miss Fleming,” said Will, with admirable 
presence of mind, steadying her on her feet. ‘Mrs. Carhart, 
Miss Carhart, and Miss Mary Carhart, Mr. Carhart.” 

Now, it is all very well to look grotesque in the bosom 
of one’s family, but a large black patch on the nose zs a dis- 
advantage on being presented to strangers; and when that 
patch is of such singular adhesiveness that one, two, ¢hree violent 
scrubs with one’s handkerchief fails to bring it off, the case be- 
comes maddening. The fourth scrub succeeded in detaching 
it, and by that time she was able to observe that the strange 
ladies were regarding her with some little wonder; and, while 
the gentleman bowed quite gravely, there was a suspicious 
gleam of amusement in his dark eyes. 

Being a woman, this naturally determined her on hating the 
whole party, and she led the way back into the room with an 
air of lofty dignity which would have become Lady Macbeth. 
A slight scuffle, produced by Jack escaping through a window 
into the courtyard, caused a vow of vengeance to be registered 
against Aim, and then she proceeded to entertain her guests 
with freezing politeness. 

“Did they make any stay in Martres? No? Were leaving 
in the early morning diligence? Perhaps that was wise, as they 
would probably not enjoy Martres. A pretty place, but quiet; 
and certainly, as they said, very smoky. Was it not quite a 
great deal out of their way if they were going to Bagnéres. de 
Bigorre? Oh, it was Mr. Carhart who wished to see her cousin 
Will, his former class-mate at Heidelberg? That was very nice. 
And she hoped that they would enjoy the rest of their summer 
wanderings, and trusted that the air of Bigorre would entirely re- 
store the younger Miss Carhart’s health. And so on, and so on.” 

Will, indeed, was very glad to escort his friends down the 
steep garden path out to the crooked little street, and had the 
satisfaction, as the breeze wafted their voices back to him, of 
hearing them pronounce his cousin “‘ extremely pretty, but not 
at all agreeable.” 

He went back to find that young lady looking serenely 
virtuous and to say to her with some reproach: “I am sorry, 
Marjorie, that you do not like the Carharts. They are such 
pleasant people.” 
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“Why, my dear Will, I dolikethem. It is true the mother 
seems a little pompous, and the elder daughter is undoubted- 
ly affected—you cannot deny ¢hat; and the younger looked 
snappish, I thought—”’ 

‘“‘There, there, Marjorie!” with an irrepressible burst of 
laughter; “it is evident that you do like them. I shall only 
beg you never to like me in that peculiar fashion.” 

“Will,” she said, with a sudden change of manner which 
was her great charm, going up quite close to him and laying a 
soft hand on his arm. ‘‘ Will,” penitently, “I know I behaved 
like a vixen; but it was aggravating to have a black spot on 
one’s nose which would not come off. And that man dared to 
look amused!” with rising wrath. ‘‘ Well, one comfort—they 
will all be gone to-morrow.” 

“Not all,” stooping to touch her hand with his blond 
moustache, and also to hide a little trepidation. ‘You see, 
Philip came out of his way to meet me, and he hates the 
fashionable routine of Bigorre, and is interested in Roman ruins 
and things, you know, about here; and as he has wretched 
lodgings down in the town, I have asked him—I told him he 
might—in fact, I invited him to share my room, and he is to 
send up his traps to-night.” 

“What!” stepping back, ‘‘that supercilious man is coming 
to spoil all our good times in dear old Martres? Very well, I 
shall beg Auntie to take me back to Paris at once,” making for 
the door. 

“Stop, Marjorie! I can go down to him, you. know, and 
tell him—explain—excuse myself—say you’d rather be alone.” 

“Oh, certainly ”; with irony, “and make a general mess of 
it like any other man. No, the thing is done now, but you 
need not expect me to be civil to him. And I mean to spend 
this evening in my room.” 

“Oh, no, Marjorie!” entreatingly; but the little maiden was 
already half way up the staircase, her softly flushed cheeks and 
shining eyes looking down at her cousin over the rails; a sight 
fair enough, he thought, to make the pictured Dames de Roche- 
fort spring from their portrait frames and do her some harm 
out of pure jealousy. 

Thus it came about that Philip Carhart was received this 
evening by Mrs. Fleming as sole hostess, a gentle, sweet-faced 
woman, in widow’s cap, whose entire occupation in life, outside 
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many charities, was to spoil her two sons and her orphan niece. 
For the latter’s absence she now made some unintelligible ex- 
cuse, which was received by the guest with courtesy and pro- 
found disbelief. Meanwhile the young lady in question amused 
herself at her turret window eating Jeanneton’s crisp galettes, 
and watching what she might see, which was the far-off moun- 
tains and picturesque ruins on the hill-sides, and the banks 
of the Garonne and its waters, covered slowly with a creeping 
evening haze, which finally made one with the smoke of the 
town. And the latter changed with the darkness, like the 
Israelites’ pillar, into an upward streaming mass of flame and 
brilliant sparks, as night made visible the fires in the potters’ 
furnaces. Vow, if Jack would only come up for her, they might 
slip out unperceived, by the back way, and go down and visit 
Etienne, whose father owned the largest pottery in Martres; 
and he would show them those gorgeous tiles of his own de- 
signing, which would be packed up and sent to Paris in a day 
or two. But Jack did not come up; and even if he had, could 
she, with any self-respect, accept the escort of a boy who had 
been shying stones at the pigeons in the courtyard that after- 
noon when he should have been lending her the moral support 
of his presence during a scrape he had helped to bring her into! 

‘I trow not!” she murmured, in Dame Jacqueline vein. 
Presently she saw her aunt come out and stroll up and down 
the garden paths, breaking off and crumbling between her fingers 
fragrant orange leaves and wishing for her, she knew. Then 
among the fire-flies and glow-worms appeared three small for- 
eign luminaries which she recognized for two cigars and a ciga- 
rette, the latter Jack’s compromise, in the matter of smoking, 
with his mother, who innocently supposed the lesser weed 
would hurt him less. Fragments of their talk floated up to 
her. The Rhine, old student days at Heidelberg, friends at 
home, the heterogeneous crowd flocking to Bigorre, the won- 
drous aspect of this Martres at night, “ when,” said Mr. Car- 
hart, ‘‘ Vulcan seemed to set up his smithy in the heart of the 
Pyrenees.” 

“** Come into the garden, Maud,’ ” chanted that shameless Jack 
under her window. Whereupon Mr. Carhart, flicking at the 
ashes of his cigar, expressed, in perfectly resigned tones, his 
extreme desolation at Miss Fleming’s headache, and elicited a 
suppressed chuckle from. Jack, and a cheery: “Oh, she will be 
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all right to-morrow,” from Will; which convinced her that it 
was very foolish to spite oneself, and that she had better go 
to bed. Sleeping she dreamed that Philip Carhart, as Sir 
Hugues, was sternly commanding her to go down on her knees 
to him, which she resolutely refused to do and utterly defied 
him. 


CHAPTER II. 


But an unwelcome guest is not reason strong enough to 
keep “‘sweet-and-twenty ” in her room on a fair May morning. 
Indeed, no, thought Marjorie, and was up betimes and arrayed 
in gala costume of spotless white and out into the garden to 
gather a big bunch of daisies and scarlet poppies for her belt. 
In the breakfast-room Jack, after striking an attitude before 
her of deepest awe and admiration, dropped into colloquialism 
and asked “if her young man had come to town, that she had 
made herself so lovely ?”’ 

‘*No’’; said Will, ‘‘she is such a determined little match- 
maker, I fancy she has been straightening matters between 
pretty Nicolette at the mill and her Etienne; and probably the 
wedding comes off to-day and our Marjorie gives away the bride.” 

No response was vouchsafed to either, unless a withering look 
at Jack should count; but, “why, Auntie,” she said—‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Carhart; thank you, my head is better—why, 
Auntie, where are your flowers for the féte? Here, take some 
of mine.” 

“What féte, my dear?” Mrs. Fleming asked, with a fond 
look at the girl. 

“Oh, Auntie,” reproachfully, “have you forgotten? Why, 
it is St. Vidian’s day.” 

Jeanneton, placing fruit on the table, raised hands and eyes 
to heaven that Madame should have forgotten the blessed saint’s 
féte; then trotted off, clattering in her sabots to hunt up that 
lazy Pierre and make his life a burden to him. 

“St. Vidian; that’s rather an unusual name, is it not?” 
asked Will. 

“Not so odd as St. Poppo or St. Bobo,” replied Jack, “ and 
there were saints of those curious appellations. A saint by any 
name can pray as well.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Marjorie severely. ‘‘1 should 
think you had very little to do with the saints.” 
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“T am generally in company with you, my dear,” meekly. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Will, disregarding this small passage. at-arms, 
“‘then that is why I was wakened before six this morning by 
that fearful tooting of horns over at the old watch tower.” 

‘*Just so, my child,” replied his younger brother with lev- 
ity, ‘‘and that is why the whole population has been astir for 
hours, and why the furnaces are left to take care of them- 
selves to-day, and why the people are pouring in from every- 
where by all the highroads and the byroads.” 

“St. Vidian—St. Vidian,” repeated Philip Carhart. ‘‘I 
never heard of him before. Who was he?” 

Marjorie raising her head from her coffee cup to answer, 
and looking full at him in the morning light, decided that he 
was handsome, in a dark coloring quite different from Will’s 
blond comeliness. ‘‘St. Vidian,” she explained, “ was one of 
Charlemagne’s preux chevaliers, who had defended Martres often 
and bravely against Saracen invaders, and in the last great 
battle here performed prodigious feats of arms; but, afterwards, 
while stanching his wounds at a fountain near the town, was 
surprised by the Moors and slain. To-day,” she added, “they 
celebrate the feast commemorating his virtues and bravery. And 
we”—beginning to fidget with joyous impatience—“ we must 
hurry and get breakfast over; and you boys,” to her cousins, 
*‘ must have gay and festive boutonniéres, which I will give you; 
and we must all go to church.” 

“‘And may not I have a boutonniére, too, and go to church?” 
asked Philip. 

‘“‘If—if you care to, certainly,” with shyness quite new to her. 

“You will be delighted with St. Vidian’s bust in the vesti- 
bule of the church,” declared Jack, “though it is dark from 
age and rather gloomy. They have his comb in the vestry. 
It is of heroic size.” 

“They were large in those days,” suggested Mrs. Fleming, 
placidly. 

“Pedro the muleteer told me a story about that comb 
yesterday,” said Jack, disposed to be conversational, now that 
the keen edge was taken off his appetite. “It appears there 
was a woman from Cazéres who came here with her husband 
on a market day long ago. The comb was not then under 
lock and key, as now; so this woman, after praying in the 
chapel, made off with the comb hidden in her scarlet capulet. 
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Her husband remarked that she scarcely spoke a word on 
their way homeward, but this did not grieve him a bit. When 
they reached the boundary line between Martres and Cazéres, 
however, she stopped suddenly and declared that she could 
not move. Husband tried to pull her along. No use. Cart 
coming down from the mountain drawn by three cows. They 
asked the driver’s assistance. She held on to the cart while 
they goaded the cows. Her arms ached, but her feet stuck 
fast to earth. Then came some Spaniards with mules all over 
bells and red trappings, you know. They tried to drag her 
on, holding to one of the mules. All in vain. So, as night 
was coming and their home distant, she thought it best to 
confess the theft. The clergy who were keeping vigil at the 
saint’s shrine came at once with bell and book and censer, 
took the relic from the woman, and then she was set free. 
But the comb has been locked up ever since that day.” 

“Our curé,” said good Mrs. Fleming, ‘‘explains many of 
these old local traditions, some as springing from simple and 
childlike piety. Others with, besides, a flavor of the shrewd- 
ness of the natives, mingling with their undoubted faith. Why, 
they probably argued, should Cazéres, where our saint did not 
belong, feel such jealousy of our possession of his relics. They 
should understand at once that he can and will defend his own. 
And-a marvel supporting this point of view is readily believed 
in both places.” Then she gave the signal for rising from 
table, to Marjorie’s great joy. 

That young woman’s impatience to be gone was-now ren- 
dered intense by braying of musical instruments and ringing 
of bells and sounds of shouting from the distant town.: Her 
pretty white “ picture” hat with waving plumes was speedily 
donned, and the promised boutonniéres fastened in the young 
men’s coats by her deft fingers. Philip’s downward gaze made 
the arrangement of his pomegranate bud the most troublesome 
duty, apparently disagreeable, one might say, for she took oc- 
casion, while pinning Will’s flower, to whisper saucily: ‘‘ So, 
Don Magnifico condescends to go with us! . We really ought 
to have heralds and trumpets to announce our coming!” 
which lightened the heart of that young man as a proof that 
Philip’s dark fascinations had as yet produced no effect. He 
almost felt inclined to condole with the unconscious Mr. Car- 
hart, for surely that man was to be pitied whom Marjorie dis- 
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liked! He would know in later years that a woman’s gentle 
ridicule does not necessarily mean distaste for. its object. 

Master Jack submitted to the boutonniére with manly resig- 
nation, but at the last moment declared himself too much in- 
disposed to go, and flung himself on a lounge, plunging his 
curly head among the pillows with many heart-rending groans. 
His anxious mother’s prayer to stay with him, however, met 
with a positive refusal; and he would only promise to take 
some of Jeanneton’s herb tea which he asserted was “ Just the 
thing. Herb tea was so soothing.” 

Some last instructions from Marjorie to Jeanneton about a 
bunch of cornflowers on the table, to be given to Nicolette 
when she should call for them bye and bye, and they were 
off at last. Their way led directly down a steep hill, past the 
garden gate, where the narrow path partially paved with bro- 
ken tiles and bits of dishes made walking a feat requiring both 
care and practice. Will went on, assisting his mother. 

“That was a pretty costume you wore yesterday after- 
noon, Miss Fleming,” said Philip, making talk with his silent 
companion. ‘Did it represent an individual character or mere- 
ly a period?” 

“It was the costume of one of the Dames de Rochefort, 
who used to live here long ago. I am glad you liked it,” with 
lofty politeness. Then, to discover how much he knew, she 
said with deep artfulness: “ My—my patches kept coming off 
and rather annoyed me.” 

‘IT had not perceived that,” said Philip calmly. ‘‘I no- 
ticed you held your handkerchief before. your face—to screen. 
your rouge from the daylight, I confess I thought, until I had 
the pleasure of really seeing your complexion.” 

We believe very readily what we wish to believe, and Philip 
reaped the benefit of this unmitigated falsehood in a sudden 
access of friendly feeling on Marjorie’s part. Quick to per- 
ceive this—‘‘ Take my arm,” he said promptly and persuasive- 
ly; ‘‘see how carefully Will guides his mother, and these 
streets are really dangerous.” 

“Crockery lanes, Jack calls them,” said Marjorie with a 
laugh, accepting the proffered arm; then, as that action seemed 
to melt the film of ice between them, she went on confiden- 
tially: “Do you know, I don’t believe that boy is a bit sick. 
He is up to some mischief. I saw it in his eyes.” 
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Was this gracious maiden the same stately personage who 
had nearly petrified his family party yesterday! thought Philip 
in amaze. But it was his habit to take the goods the gods 
provided, without too much questioning; and if they were kind 
enough to throw a charming girl in his way—during the month 
or so which he meant to spare from his career to recruit— 
why, what better use for dark eyes and eloquent tongue: than 
to interest her and incidentally amuse himself? Not that he 
was a coxcomb, but he was accustomed to regard his fine face 
and form as counters in the game of life; of less value, cer- 
tainly, than his mental gifts; but, like them, to be tested oc- 
casionally, that he might be sure that they remained at their 
best. 

So the two fell into easy, careless chatting as they threaded 
their way down the hill, past their own plateau with its olive 
groves and terraced vineyards; and they were presently, all of 
them, entering the town where the streets grew even narrower 
and the tops of the opposite begrimed houses almost touched 
each other. Now they had quite enough to do to force their 
way through the constantly thickening crowd which thronged 
in the direction of the church. From every side the people 
poured in, and all in their holiday attire. It was evident that 
St. Vidian’s fame was far-spread, for there were sturdy peas- 
ants from St. Martory, in cotton velvet and red caps; girls 
from St. Gaudens, with tall head-dresses and silver crosses 
round their necks; peddlers and colporteurs hastening to de- 
posit their small wares in some place of safety until after Mass; 
a few rich merchants. and their families from Toulouse, who 
had come all the way over the mountains to assist at the 4éte. 

“Is not that Pedro I see there among the muleteers, Mar- 
jorie ?” called Will over his shoulder. 

“Yes’’; she answered with evident dissatisfaction, ‘‘and 
just see how he is dressed up! He must be going to take 
part in the battle. I wish he would stay away. Coming here 
to tease Nicolette and make Etienne jealous!” 

‘You must know, Mr. Carhart,” said Mrs. Fleming, smil- 
ing, “that we have beer in Martres only two months, yet Mar- 
jorie is the confidante of all the love affairs in the place.’’ 

“A charming réle to play,” said Philip, with a little irony. 

“Tt is not a réle! ” looking at him with swift reproach. 
“They really interest me.” 
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“ But, Marjorie,” asked Will, ‘‘why, then, zs Pedro gotten 
up in that stupendous manner?” 

“Oh, did you not hear about it yesterday, when Nicolette 
came to ask me for some of our dluets for Etienne’s decora- 
tion? There is to be a sham battle, after Mass, at the grove 
near St. Vidian’s fountain, between the Moors and Christians. 
And I think that Pedro”—scanning him—‘is to be a Moor- 
ish cavalier, mounted on his mule.” 

“The Moorish horsemen, then,” said Will with interest, 
“used to be dressed in that magnificent combination of colors! 
Oh, who would not be a Saracen!” 

Then other costumes as dazzling as Pedro’s began to pass 
them in the crowd; a frightful clangor of trumpets was heard 
and another detachment of Moors came up on steeds of every 
size and hue, pounding the earth in front of the church. 

“Had we not better go in at once, to secure a place?” 
asked Philip. 

“It does not matter,” said Will. ‘‘They will make room 
for us. They are always polite to strangers.” 

So it seemed, for the crowd, with a salute for Madame and 
a smile for /a jolie petite demoiselle, and ce debonnair Monsieur 
Veel, made way for them most courteously. 

Through the old porch, with the date of building carved 
over it, they stepped into the church, generally dim and dark, 
but now with 2 flood of sunlight from the open arched windows 
streaming down on the worshippers thronging within. They 
took places near the baptismal font—in itself a study, for it 
was an ancient sarcophagus, set up on four pillars and all 
covered with carvings and holy emblems. 

Mrs. Fleming gave herself up to devout prayer, and Marjorie 
would have done the same, but now the troops outside, foreign 
and domestic, having been duly marshaled, began to enter the 
church two by two, with banners waving at their head. Chris- 
tians and Saracens, with equal indifference to the laws of Mo- 
hammed, took their stand amicably together, and made ready 
to present arms at the elevation. Then the retable over the 
altar, with the gilded shrine of St. Vidian supported by sculp- 
tured Moors in chains, was taken down and placed before the 
sanctuary with the bust of St. Vidian above it. And Marjorie 
bit her lip to repress a smile, which might have shocked the 
pious townspeople, at Philip’s whispered comment that: “St. 
Vidian might have been saintly, but he was xot handsome.” 
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The village painter had given the statue a pair of staring 
black eyes, his cheeks were quite a brick red, and his mous- 
taches had a most ferocious curl to them. On his shoulders 


-was a gilded mantle, around his neck hung acollar of blue and 


white crystal, and over all, from the top of his head, nodded 
innumerable white plumes, which gave him a very martial air. 

“‘He was a hero to fight with all those feathers dangling 
in his eyes,” muttered Philip, in further levity; but received 
only a reproving glance in return from Marjorie, for High 
Mass was now going on, with chanting from the town choir 
and swinging of censers and an occasional clatter of lances, 
as some of the troops moved too restlessly. 


CHAPTER III. 


When it was concluded, the armies filed out and formed in 
front of the church; while the clergy took down the bust of 
the saint, and the people hastened to join the procession which 
was to follow. Our party went out with the last. 

“What do we do now?” asked Philip. 

‘Oh, we go to the fountain to.bathe St. Vidian’s wounds, 
and then comes the fight,” answered Marjorie, joyously ex- 
pectant. ‘Ah, Nicolette,” to a neatly dressed girl, with shin- 
ing black braids, who stood in the porch, “I have been look- 


ing for you. Have you been praying for the success of all the 


Christian knights, or for ome of them only?” 

“TI hope you prayed for me, Nicolette,” said Will;. “I need 
it more than Etienne does, who is a lucky fellow.” 

“T prayed for Mademoiselle so kind,” said Nicolette shyly, 
in her pretty French, learned at the convent in Toulouse”; 
and I would have prayed for you, Monsieur Veel,” quite inno- 
cently, ‘‘or—or for /’autre Monsieur, if I had thought Made- 
moiselle wished it.” 

A slight sense of embarrassment was relieved by the miller’s 
coming up to find his daughter, and presently they were all 
making their way along the winding path which led to St. 
Vidian’s grove. 

Here on a plateau was a pretty fountain, in the midst of 
gentle undulations of verdure, shaded by trees. At this spot 
the procession halted, and with many solemn ceremonies the 
bust of the good saint was bathed in memory of his wounds, 
received hereabouts, in defense of Martres. 
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_ Now came the most exciting part of the day’s programme; 
the part joyfully anticipated for week sand months before- 
‘hand by the younger portion of the community—the fight! 
The crowd repaired to a neighboring field, where seats were 
arranged in a temporary amphitheatre. 

The two armies were drawn up opposite each other in 
battle array; and for the first time their splendor could be 
properly appreciated. They numbered one hundred and twenty- 
five men on each side, of whom fifty were horsemen. The 
Moorish cavaliers wore red and white turbans, with silver 
trimmings, green vests, orange coats with red facings, girdles 
of scarlet silk, and blue pantaloons of amazing amplitude. 
Their infantry was a little less pretentious, wearing simple 
white hussar uniform; but, by way of compensation, they had 
large, gorgeous orange-colored vests, splendid of effect. The 
Christian knights were in black pasteboard helmets with silver 
crosses in front, blue tunics, and tin cuirasses, dazzling in the 
sun’s rays. The foot soldiers wore gray, with blue caps and 
Silver crosses on their breasts. Both armies had tall lances, 
and each had its standard borne before it, the Moors’ green 
and orange, with silver crescent; the Christians’ blue, with the 
figure of St. Vidian upon it. 


“This grows deeply interesting!’ Marjorie cried uate: 
ingly. 
“Very,” assented Philip, in much lower tone, and with such 


a look into her eyes as vaguely disturbed, for an instant, her 
enjoyment. 

Now a rattling pas de charge was sounded on the drums 
of the commune; the word was given; the dogs of war were 
let loose. ‘‘Oh, the wild charge they made!” spouted Will. 
And, indeed, they did. The standards floated now here, now 
there. Red,. green, blue, and yellow uniforms flew madly about ; 
rusty lances clanged against tin shields; there resounded shouts 
of: “A bas les Maures!” and “ Mort aux Chrétiens!” Such 
prancing and curvetting, such plunging and rearing, had surely 
never been seen here before since the days of Roland and his 
brother Paladins. 

“Will they not hurt each other?” asked Mrs. Fleming 
anxiously. 

‘*More likely themselves,” replied Philip. ‘‘Look at the 
beasts they are on! I suppose they are the farm horses for 
miles around.” 
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“They do give and take some hard knocks right gallant- 
ly,” commented Will. “Just look at that fat little Moor over 
there who has lost his cap. How bald he is and how plucky! 
That is the fourth time he has jumped up and renewed the 
fight against those two tall Christians.” But a turn in the tide 
of battle came now to save this little hero, for the Moors swept 
down in force on that part of the field and demolished his two 
adversaries. 

“There goes Pedro on his mule,” said Philip, “ with a bunch 
of cornflowers in his turban. He is quite a savage fighter. 
See him charge down on that group of Christian infantry.” 

“Zam interested in this one,” said Marjorie, indicating a 
peculiarly fierce-looking Saracen just in front of them. ‘‘ Does 
he not look ferocious! And how he fights! I wonder where 
he got all thase daggers in his belt. That’s the miller’s old 
gray he is on; and it will tumble down if he spurs it in that 
fashion. _Do you know he keeps staring at me in the queer- 
est way whenever he stops fighting for a moment. Watch 
now when he comes by—here he is now. Why, Will”—in a 
very crescendo of amazement—“ he actually winked at me!” 

“‘T’ll have his life,” declared Will in deepest tones. 

“No, don’t”; with the calmness of despairing conviction, 
as Abderahman charged past again, rolling his eyes wildly and 
snorting defiance like the bloodthirsty heathen that he was. 
‘How could I have been so stupid as not to recognize those 
eyes before! Don’t you see who it is?” 

““J do,” said Philip calmly. ‘‘I have seen for some time. 
It is Jack.” 

“It certainly zs Jack,” agreed Will, gazing with amusement 
after his brother’s figure capeting about on the old and bony 
gray. ‘“‘It must have been that gorgeous costume that tempted 
him.” The while Mrs. Fleming, not attending, gazed out on 
the field, unaware that she had a deep and immediate interest 
in the success of the Moorish forces. 

“Marjorie,” she asked presently, ‘‘do you not think those 
two men are fighting rea//y in that corner of the field?” 

“‘T have been told that they do take this annual opportu- 
nity, sometimes, to pay off old scores. Which two do you 
mean, Auntie?” 

The two in question were pointed out with difficulty among 
the surging mass of combatants; but when they were found, 
their struggle looked assuredly earnest enough. They were 
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both horsemen, from their dress, but dismounted. After sev- 
eral minutes close wrestling—their lances being useless in a 
near encounter and therefore thrown aside—they both came 
heavily to the ground. Now they rolled over and over, first 
one on top and then the other. At last one of them, seeming 
to make a desperate effort, sprang to his feet and, after sur- 
veying his prostrate opponent for a moment, disappeared in 
_the crowd. 

“T cannot make out the man on the ground,” said Will, 
shading his eyes to look, “it is too far off, and his helmet 
has slipped over his face. But the victor must be Pedro, from 
the flowers in his turban. I should not care much for a hand- 
to-hand combat with that fellow. I fancy, somehow, he would 
not fight fairly.” 

The one left on the ground did not seem able to rise, they 
noticed, until some of his companions came and raised him up 
and helped him off the field: Now the battle raged mote furi- 
ously than ever. Though the Christians fought well, the Moors 
appeared to have the better of it. Three several times, when 
nearly rotited, they had gathered their forces together and 
chatged down once more, cafrying confusion into the ranks 
of the enemy. 

‘* Well done, Saracens!” cried Will enthusiastically ; “‘ Hurrah 
for the Crescent! There is but one God and Mohammed is his 
prophet!” 

“My dear!’ remonstrated his much scandalized mother. 

“ Bat; fortunately, none of the pious crowd around him under- 
stood; and besides, they were quite taken up themselves ejacu- 
lating: “Dogs of Moors! Beasts! Villains! Ha; the blessed 
St. Vidian must conquer at last! See, their accursed green flag 
is lowéred a little—there goes a lance through it! Vive les 
Chrétiens!” and so on. Except, indeed, the relatives of the 
Moorish coiitingent, who, though wishing well to St. Vidian 
and the Christian cause, naturally wantéd Blaise and Jean and 
Robert to enjoy their little fight too.. Jack was to be seen in 
the van always; and twice, when the lad bearing the Moorish 
colors thought it about time to lower them, he had, by dint of 
a few smart raps, pérsuaded him to keep up his courage. Still, 
this thing could not last forever. Midday, the dinner hour of 
most of the townspéople, was now long past. It grew late in 
the afternodn and they were hungry. The Saracens must yield, 
and word to that effect was conveyed from Monsieur le Maire 
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to their leader. So, the next charge of the Christian host ott 
weakly resisted; it was successful, and St. Vidian remained once 
more victorious. 

Abderahman, otherwise Jack, came spurring up on the old 
gray, which lowered its head, as Marjorie had predicted, and 
landed him sprawling at her feet; where, being unhurt, he lay 
and announced that it was the Moorish manner of doing pros- 
trate homage before “‘the smiles of beauty.” 

“Don’t be absurd, but stand up and let us see you,” she 
commanded. 

“‘ Jack!’’ exclaimed his mother, in overwhelming surprise, 
“‘why, is it possible! We left you sick at home!” 

‘“‘And you find me well, here,” replied he, with unabashed 
impudence. ‘“‘ Jeanneton’s herb tea worked a miracle.” 

“Well, if you must fight,” deplored Mrs. Fleming—‘“ oh, 
Jack, you might have been a Christian!” 

“Christians don’t fight; or, rather, they should not. And, 
then, regard me well! ”—scowling darkly and slapping his tur- 
ban on one side—“ The Christian rig is nothing to this, as I 
ascertained when I first gave my attention to the subject.” 

““Who did those ferocious corked eye- brows and moustaches 
for you?”’ demanded Marjorie laughing. 

“Pierre, and kept wishing all the time that he were a man 
like Monsieur Jacques to look so fine and go fighting on St. 
Vidian’s day. In return for which I helped him to run away 
from Jeanneton and see the battle. And now, are you not all 
tired and hungry? For I am, whacking away at those fellows; 
and when I restore this gray clothes-horse to the miller, I’ll try 
to get a char-ad-bancs and come back for you.” 

‘* That boy has an idea or two,” remarked his brother com- 
placently, as Jack trotted off. “It’s late and dinner is waiting ; 
and that hill’s no joke for mother to climb.” 

The rival armies had long dispersed; various greetings had 
been exchanged with the country people as they moved away 
in groups. Nicolette with her father had stopped for a few 
words with Marjorie, who found her looking depressed and 
wondered why Etienne was not with her. The last afterglow 
had faded from the sky and the gray of twilight began to re- 
place it. Jack returned in triumph with his char-a-bancs, for 
which he told them pompously he had paid little in sordid 
dross but much with a glance of his deaux yeux. They all 
mounted into it and started, Will driving and Jack busy trying 
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to convince his mother that he had passed his day in a highly 
meritorious manner. 

“You are very weary, are you not?” asked Philip gently 
of Marjorie, after a silence. ‘There is nothing more fatiguing 
than a jour de féte, even for mere spectators.” 

“Only a little tired,” she answered in the same tone. “I 
think I was busy, when you spoke, watching the stars as they 
came out and trying to count them.” 

“Is there not some poetic child’s superstition about the 
first star of the evening?” 

“Oh, yes; that one will always get what one wishes when 
it first appears. I am afraid,” with her soft laugh, “that I am 
often child enough to wish by it.” 

“Did you wish to-night?” 

“Yes,” in almost a whisper. 

“If you only ’—earnestly—“ would wish what I want you 
to—” then stopped, thinking to himself quite calmly that he 
might be going too fast. The more so, as Marjorie spoke no 
other words all the way home; and but for Jack’s unfailing flow 
of nonsense, her silence must have been remarked. Which did 
not prevent his helping her out very carefully at the gate, and 
holding her hands in his a little longer than was necessary. 
Through Jeanneton’s care, the lights in the chateau were twink- 
ling brightly, and she was at the gate to receive and hurry 
them to table, with many expressions of wonder “that those 
foolish Moors should have been so obstinate—keeping honest 
people from their dinner.” And Jack performed wondrous feats 
with his knife and fork, making his. brother declare that if his 
onslaught on the Christian army had been half so fierce, not a 
man had been left to tell the tale. 

“What makes you so silent, Marjorie?” asked her aunt. 

‘* Just listening,” she answered, with a smile. But she re- 
mained in unusually quiet mood all evening; and after she had 
gone to her room and remembered what her wish by the star 
had really been, she half hoped that Philip’s face would appear 
again to-night in her dreams. Instead of which it was Will’s 
that came and went and came and went, but always wore the 
same entreating look. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OPEN-MINDEDNESS. 


BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


III. 


To open their eyes that they may be converted,— The Acts of the Apostles. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side.—Lowell. 


e# AVING admitted that the profession of the Catho- 

m lic faith does not necessarily imply the posses- 

sion of an open mind, we may now, with good 

grace, go on to consider ceftain faults of people 

outside the Church. Less by way of passing 

judgavent than by way of suggestion, we shall note both the 
nature of these offences and the lines along which improve- 
ment can be made. Nor need our suggestions appear untime- 


ly, even though the present generation has, to a very remark- 
able extent, emancipated itself from prejudices and dishones- 
ties prevalent at an earlier date. Granted that there has sel- 
dom existed a nation readier than our own to listen to the 


presentation of Catholic claims, and that there is no place 
upon earth whefe the Church has a fairer chance to make 
converts than in this land of ours; yet even here, there is 


‘still room for improvement. Non-Catholics often display char- 


acteristics which form a serious obstacle to the progress of the 
faith; prejudice still keeps possession of many minds; multi- 
tudes are sluggish in responding to the behests of conscience; 
frequently there is manifested an ingrained reluctance to go 
strictly by evidence in matters of controversy. Hence having 
considered our own shortcomings, it seems proper that we 
should devote a few words to the shortcomings of our neighbors. 

Evéty one is aware that for some people there could scarce- 
ly bé conceived a harder duty than that of patiently studying 
and openly accepting the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Menacing phantoms warn a man not to persist in his search 
for the facts; human ties of every kind detain him in the 
state of belief or unbelief to which he has been accustomed. 
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The example of the crowd, the wish to preserve reputation, 
the love of personal comfort, the affection of friends, the tra- 
ditions of race and family, the revolt of judgment and tem- 
per—these, and perhaps still more intimate motives, play upon 
the will with a force calculated to overcome any ordinary 
powers of resistance. And finally there is the inevitable temp- 
tation to defer action and to re-examine arguments endlessly. 
If, despite these obstacles, 2 man becomes a convert from 
genuine conviction; if he withstands the influence of disposi- 
tion, training, and habit; if he overcomes that last foe of duty, 
self-distrust; then we may regard him as a noble example of 
open-mindedness. 

When a man has made public profession of certain princi- 
ples and convictions, it is no small thing for him to own that 
he has been wrong. ‘‘ Lord! what wilt thou have me to do?” 
was the instant answer of Saul to the constraining voice at the 
gate of Damascus; but to few does a divine voice speak, and 
to few are supernatural evidences of certainty granted. The 
many go through a long and painful contest with indecision. 
They question the call to repudiate what they are under sol- 
emn pledges to uphold. Through some such test must every 
convert pass, so long as Providence places truth at the end of 
the path of renunciation and makes faith the reward of suffer- 
ing bravely borne. The fact that in our own day so great a 
multitude has been ready to venture upon that path and to 
face that suffering, would seem to prove that, with all its lack 
of idealism, this generation is neither irredeemably selfish nor 
hopelessly corrupt. 

We must not forget, then, that open- mindedness usually in- 
volves heroic virtue on the part of a convert to the Catholic 
faith. No one can deny that the saying is a hard one. Nev- 
ertheless, we would here insist upon the principle that in this, 
as in all other affairs, a man is bound to make whatever sac- 
rifices fidelity to the truth may entail. First and foremost in 
the moral life comes the obligation to fulfil the divine com- 
mandments written by the God of nature on the human heart ; 
and among these is the law of truth. We have a higher des- 
tiny than to satisfy our selfish inclinations. We are created to 
obey the will of another, rather than our own. No matter 
how clever may be the excuses self-love invents, they will 
never be strong enough to withstand the fierce testing to which 
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the God of truth will one day submit them. The main issue 
is plain: Are we seeking the whole truth, or not? Those who 
do not seek it with the ardor of lovers can hardly hope to 
look upon the face of their Creator or to be admitted to the 
pure-hearted company of the saints. Once we find a clew to 
the teaching of God, we muS&t follow it. There can be no 
drawing back under penalty of moral disaster. We may be 
tempted to devote the time and the energy intrusted us to 
other ends; we may desire to wrap our talent in a napkin 
and store it quietly away; we may, wish to linger and tem- 
porize until some pleasant change comes over the spirit of our 
convictions. But all the while we dally and procrastinate we 
are weighing self against God; and too long a delay must in- 
evitably mean that the heavenly vision will pass away, never 
again to be vouchsafed us. 

Here, then, the non-Catholic may find matter for self- 
examination: Is my attitude toward the claims of the Church 
determined by right or by wrong motives? In other words, do 
not considerations other than the legitimate pros and cons play 
too important a part in the forming of my judgment; and do 
not other aims besides the quest of holiness absorb too much 
of my attention ? 

Take, for instance, the matter of intellectual and social: cul- 
ture. Now learning and refinement are all very well in their 
way; they are good gifts of God; they are valuable adorn- 
ments of truth. But, however high they rank, they are not 
criteria of revelation. The mental acumen, the scholarship, the 
fine polish of a religious teacher cannot be regarded as final 
tests of his doctrine. It may very well happen—in fact, we 
shall be quite within the bounds of truth in saying it often 
happens—that the possessor of a brilliant and highly cultivated 
mind is offered the opportunity of receiving instruction at the 
hands of an apostolic messenger who, in every human quality, 
is immeasurably his inferior. Under these circumstances, there 
will naturally be a strong temptation to shrink away from the 
duty of listening to such a teacher; and the temptation is not 
always earnestly resisted. To yield, however, is plainly to pre- 
fer the human before the divine, to set pleasure above duty, 
and to sin against the truth. 

The temptations of controversy dig another pitfall for the 
feet of the unwary. Not to take advantage of an adversary, 
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despite our chance to score against him, is to exercise a very 
extraordinary degree of self-restraint. Yet the interests of 
truth require that we resist loyally every such temptation. 
How rarely it is resisted can be seen by all who watch the 
course of current controversy; and how difficult resistance is, 
they know who have subdued the vicious inclination to argue 
for the sake of victory. Though few may follow this ideal of 
perfect honesty, it is morally imperative. Sins against it will 
be punished with inability to see the truth which one may, to 
some extent, really desire, and for which one may have searched 
long, though not faithfully nor unselfishly enough. For truth 
is the reward of following the light, not the prize of stratagem 
and deceit. To seek for truth is far different from submitting 
to an ordeal, the outcome of which depends on the dexterity 
and strength of one’s champion. The conclusion of an honest 
discussion should be a summary of all the facts presented or 
suggested by both sides, not a judgment on the comparative 
ability of two debaters. The result should have nothing to do 
with the chance circumstances that this or that pair of dis- 
putants has been matched. Despite our sympathies we should 
be ready to develop the imperfect arguments brought forth by 
either party; and to put.into telling shape the considerations 
which have lost force through imperfect presentation. 

Another opportunity for the practice of open- mindedness 
arises from the common expectation that truth and virtue will 
always be found together; for this anticipation begets a preju- 
dice against doctrines supported by men who are not dis- 
tinguished for holiness of life. But though, as a general rule, 
we can arrive at the true by tracing out the good, this clew 
cannot always be relied upon. For the sake of gathering the 
grains of wheat we may have to delve into most unlovely 
heaps of chaff. The representatives of truth at times are far 
from being models of virtue. By way of illustration, we may 
refer to the: difficulty caused by the scandals of Christianity, 
as set forth in the pages of a recent writer: “Even if we re- 
move the mountainous accumulation of fables, false judgments, 
blind prejudice, and malignant calumny, there still remains, 
alas! a second mountain of scandalous fact, beginning with 
what we read in the pages of the New Testament, such as the 
many failings of the Corinthian converts or the tepid Church 
of Laodicea; and discernible century after} century. So, for 
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example, the worldly Christians whose portraiture is to be 
found in The Shepherd of Hermas, during the time of peace 
before the persecution of Decius, and then in natural sequence 
a multitude of defections; again, a hundred years later, the 
influx of laxity after the age of persecutions had ended; those 
unworthy members of the Church who almost made the great 
St. Ambrose lose heart, and who clung so fast to pagan 
licentiousness, that in Africa the rude Vandal conquerors were 
astonished at the spectacle of vice; then later the scandalous 
errors of the two great Christian states, the Frankish and the 
Byzantine; the popes of the tenth century mere puppets of the 
factious Roman nobles; the sad moral condition even among 
the pious Anglo-Saxons of the laicised monasteries before the 
reforms of St. Dunstan; the concubinage of the clergy before 
the reforms of Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) ;' the heaven-defying 
court of William Rufus; the unchristian hatreds and homi- 
cides of later medizval Italy; the life and surroundings of 
. Alexander VI., and the licentiousness of the Italian Renais- 
sance; the forlorn state of the archdiocese of Milan when St. 
Charles Borromeo took possession; the antagonism of rival 
orders in the face of a common foe, with such disastrous re- 
sults, for example, in England and Japan; the heartrending 
testimony of missionaries that the scandalous lives of Christians 
are the greatest of all obstacles to the spread of the faith. 
Even in lesser things there appears a continuity of abuse, and 
we might think the Fathers were living in the days of Chaucer, 
when St. Jerome and St. Gregory of Nyssa bear witness -to 
the abuses mingled with the use of pilgrimages, and when St. 
Chrysostom rebukes the superstitious use of amulets in An- 
tioch and Constantinople, though himself enthusiastic in the 
rightful veneration of the relics of the martyrs and the wood 
of the Holy Cross. . . . Indeed the narrative may be 
woven by so skillful a hand that, without straying from the 
nominal truth, the history of the Church may be made to ap- 
pear a chronicle of scandals.” * 

The author proceeds to show that, despite all these unpleas- 
ant features, the Church is still worthy of the attribute of holy. 
‘These very scandals, if once again we look below.the surface 
of things to the depths, if we seek the testimony not.of partial 


* The Key to the World's Progress. By Charles Stanton Devas. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Pp. 161. ¢¢ sgg. 
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but of total facts, if we remember our theological principles— 
these very scandals in the Church are a witness to her divinity. 

The Church must indeed pay the penalty for her title 
of Catholic. . . . Whatever else she may be, she must re- 
main the Church not only of the ill-mannered and coarse- 
minded, but of the criminal and the outcast. . . . She must 
journey through the centuries, bearing as the heaviest of her 
trials and the greatest hindrance to her success the daily shame 
of her unworthy members, and be well content if she can save 
at their death those who have been a disgrace to her during 
their life.” 

Reflection will, indeed, make it clear that religious truth, 
like other divine gifts, may be at times in the hands of wicked 
husbandmen and faithless stewards; but reflection is not likely 
to suggest itself to any but the most earnest seekers. The 
devoted follower of truth alone, will take the trouble to study 
out this aspect of the situation, and to find the view-point which 
enables him to overlook all objections. In the face of moral 
weakness or vice on the part of the messengers of the faith, 
the convert’s quest must truly be a hard one; and only on 
condition of being gifted with a high degree of courage and a 
most ardent love of truth can he hope to bring it to a success- 
ful termination. It is in part because most questioners fall 
short of ideal single-heartedness, that missionaries must spend 
so much time in answering objections based upon scandals, dis- 
tressing enough, to be sure, but really not affecting the issue 
under consideration. 

When a high-souled convert, or prospective convert, meets 
with some such painful obstacle to progress, all the strength of 
inclination and emotion is engaged against the cause of Catholi- 
cism. It may be the shock of discovering wickedness in high 
places; it may be the treachery of one who has accidentally 
been associated with the presentation of the truths of faith ina 
particular locality ; it may be a display of moral depravity by 
some one who ranks among “distinguished recent converts.” 
Now, no one can be blind to the fact that these circumstances 
extenuate the error in the cases where the individual judgment 
is prejudiced finally against the truth. Yet it is possible for 
minds to rise superior to such considerations, as was done in a 
notable recent instance, when the vile behavior of a prominent 
convert toward the wife whom he had first influenced toward 
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the Church did not in the least affect her appreciation of the 
faith which the Church taught her. Unfortunately, though, 
such loyalty is something of an exception. The rule is that 
people are determined by the accidents of these cases. They 
heed the promptings of emotion. They have not been trained 
‘to support principles for their own sake and without further 
question; and so they lack the strength necessary for the fol- 
lowing of the naked truth. 

Another tendency which does much to keep men alienated 
from Catholicism is the disposition to cling blindly to old tradi- 
tions, whether authenticated or not. The cultivation of open- 
mindedness is the sure road to freedom from this bondage. In 
proportion as the love of truth is developed in the soul, ancient 
calumnies will lose their power; for love of truth leads men to 
struggle against mental inertia, and forbids them to repose su- 
pinely in the shade of accepted opinions. This development is 
much needed by the average man, who is loth to disturb his 
own social or domestic peace by the introduction of new views 
and policies; and who thinks what was true enough for the 
father true enough for the son. Dante compares the multitude 
to blind persons with their hands upon the shoulders of others 
equally blind, falling into the ditch of false opinion and unable 
to escape. ‘‘ They are like sheep, rather than men—sono da 
chiamare pecore, e non uomini.”* A means to counterbalance 
this tendency, and to correct the errors which result from it, 
will be found in that open-mindedness which has given us so. 
much of the best we possess in the way of knowledge and. 
power. 

The man who contemplates Catholicism from without is 
also severely tested when he discovers a more or less prevalent 
tendency to superstition among Catholics. Newman in his 
Ninth Lecture on Difficulties Felt by Anglicans sets forth this. 
difficulty in almost startling strength. It is based on the fact 
“that Catholics, whether in the North or the South, in the Middle 
Ages or in modern times, exhibit the combined and contrary 
faults of profaneness and superstition. There is a bold, shallow, 
hard, indelicate way among them of speaking of even points of 
faith, which is, to use studiously mild language, utterly out of 


* Ji Convito. 1. XI. Che se una pecora si gitasse da una ripa di mille passi, tutte l’altre- 
le andrebbono dietro ; e se una pecora per alcuna cagione al passare d’una strada salta, tutte- 
le altre saltano, eziando nulla veggendo da saltare. 
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taste, and indescribably offensive to any person of ordinary 
refinement. They are rude where they should be reverent, 
jocose where they should be grave, and loquacious where they 
should be silent. The most sacred feelings, the most august 
doctrines, are glibly enunciated in the shape of some short and 
smart theological formula; purgatory, hell, and the evil spirit, 
are a sort of household words upon their tongue; the most 
solemn duties, such as confession, or saying office, whether as 
spoken of or as performed, have a business-like air and a 
mechanical action about them, quite inconsistent with their real 
nature. Religion is made both free and easy, and yet formal. 
Superstitions and false miracles are at once preached, assented 
to, and laughed at, till really one does not know what is 
believed and what is not, nor whether anything is believed at 
all. The saints are lauded yet affronted. Take medizval 
England or France, or modern Belgium or Italy, it is all the 
same; you have your boy-bishop of Salisbury, your lord of 
misrule at Rheims, and at Sens your feast of asses. Whether 
in the South now, or in the North formerly, you have the ex- 
cesses of your carnival. Legends, such as that of St. Dunstan’s 
fight with the author of evil at Glastonbury, are popular in 
Germany, in Spain, in Scotland, and in Italy; while in Naples 
or in Seville your populations rise in periodical fury against 
the celestial patrons whom they ordinarily worship. 

Such isthe charge brought against the Catholic Church. 

Hence, the strange stories of highwaymen and brigands devout 
to the Madonna. And, their wishes leading to belief, they be- 
gin to circulate stories of her much-desired compassion towards 
impsnitent offenders; and these stories, fostered by the circum- 
stances of the day, and confused with others similar, but not 
impossible, for a time, in repute, are in repute. Thus, the 
Blessed Virgin has been reported to deliver the reprobate from 
hell, and to transfer them to purgatory; and absolutely to se- 
cure from perdition all who are devout to her, repentance not 
being contemplated as the means. Or men have thought, by 
means of some sacred relic, to be secured from death in their 
perilous and guilty expeditions. So, in the Middle Ages, great 
men could not go out to hunt without hearing Mass, but were 
content ‘that the priest should mutilate it, and worse, bring it 
within limits. Similar phenomena occur in the history of 
chivalry ; the tournaments were held in defiance of the excom- 
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munications of the Church, yet were conducted with a show of 
devotion; ordeals, again, were even religious rites, yet in like 
manner undergone in spite of the Church’s prohibition. We 
know the dissolute character of the knights of chivalry and of 
the troubadours; yet that dissoluteness, which would lead Prot- 
estant poets and travelers to scoff at religion, led them not to 
deny revealed truth, but to combine it with their own lawless 
and wild profession. The knight swore before the Almighty 
God, his Blessed Mother, and the ladies; the troubadour of- 
fered tapers, and paid for Masses, for the success of his early 
attachment; and she in turn painted her votary under the figure 
‘of some saint. . . . The Crusaders had faith sufficient to 
bind them to a perilous pilgrimage and warfare; they kept the 
Friday’s abstinence, and planted the tents of their mistresses 
within the shadow of the pavilion of the glorious St. Louis. 
There are other pilgrimages besides military ones, and other 
religious journeys besides the march on Jerusalem, but the 
character of all of them is pretty much the same, as St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory Nyssen bear witness in the first age of the 
Church. It is a mixed multitude, some most holy, perhaps even 
saints; others penitent sinners; but others, again, a mixture of 
pilgrim and beggar, or pilgrim and robber, or half gipsy, or 
three-quarters boon companion, or at least, with nothing saint- 
ly, and little religious about them. . . . You enter into one 
of the churches close upon the scene of festivity, and you turn 
your eyes to a confessional. The penitents are crowding for 
admission, and they seem to have no shame, or solemnity, or 
reserve about the errand on which they are come; till at length, 
on a penitent’s turning from the grate, one tall woman, bolder 
than a score of men, darts forward from a distance into the 
place he has vacated, to the disappointment of the many who 
have waited longer than she. . . . You turn away half 
satisfied, and what do you see? There is a feeble old woman, 
who first genuflects before the Blessed Sacrament, and then 
steals her neighbor’s handkerchief, or prayer book, who is in- 
tent on his devotions. . . . You come out again and mix 
in the idle and dissipated throng, and you fall in with a man 
in a palmer’s dress, selling false relics, and a credulous circle 
of customers buying them as greedily as though they were the 
supposed French laces and India silks of a peddler’s basket. 
One simple soul has bought of him a cure of rheumatism or 
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ague, which might form a case of conscience. It is said to be 
a relic of St. Cuthbert, but only has virtue at sunrise, and when 


- applied with three crosses to the head, arms, and feet. You 


pass on, and encounter a rude son of Church, more like a show- 
man than a religious, recounting to the gaping multitude some 
tale of a vision of the invisible world seen by Brother Augus- 
tine of the Friars Minor, or by a holy Jesuit preacher who 
died in the odor of sanctity, and sending round his bag to col- 
lect pence for the souls in purgatory; and of some appearance 
of our Lady (the like of which has really been before and 
since), but no authority except popular report, and in no shape 
but that which popular caprice has given it.” 

Probably no one will ask for a stronger indictment than 
the foregoing. Yet the Cardinal’s luminous discussion of the 
objection enables the man of average intelligence to see that 
this ugly array of facts does not discredit the claim of the 
Church to be divine in origin and in doctrine. On the con- 
trary, it rather constitutes ‘“‘the very phenomenon which must 
necessarily result from a revelation of divine truth falling upon 
the human mind in its present existing state of ignorance and 
moral feebleness.” And, indeed, no religion which takes vital 
hold of the popular feelings and imagination can fail to be 
tinged with something of superstition in the minds of the vul- 
gar. The adequacy of this answer will be perceived by many 
who would not be broad and patient and just enough to seek 
of their own accord for a similar explanation of the disagree- 
able superstitions which they daily encounter. When a New- 
man appears and smooths away the difficulty, they are honest 
enough to accept the explanation. But should he not appear, 
they will let themselves be deprived of a great gift which 
might be theirs, were they to correct their prejudices and to 
control their emotions more heroically. 

We may conclude these reflections on the virtue of open- 
mindedness, with the affirmation that it is a quality indispen- 
sable to the ideal man or woman; that it is far too rare; that 
it can be, and should be, developed by patient striving. Much 
courage will, of course, be required, for it takes a high form 
of bravery to walk in faith and hope amid such spectres as 
the enemy of truth is constantly summoning up to frighten 
men away from the paths of simplicity and honesty. Threats 
will crowd in upon us, misunderstandings multiply, the plead- 
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ing of well-intentioned but faint-hearted friends become hard 
to resist. We shall seem to have no light but conscience. and 
no aid but God.. Yet all will go well if,in the spirit of Para- 
celsus, we keep our course: 


I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not. 


Meanwhile it affords us no small consolation to know that 
all trials endured in the service of truth will help to clear that 
inner sight wherewith we must in eternity view the beauty of 
the face of God. This same fact intimates to us the reason 
why men must progress toward the truth by struggling with 
temptation, by resisting the solicitations of selfishness, and by 
toiling wearily along the path of duty. 

Our love of truth must be stronger than common affec- 
tions; for it leads not toward comfort but sacrifice, and prom- 
ises us scorn in the place of honor. The man who treads 
truth’s narrow path is being prepared for the highest and the 
holiest life; and when he reaches the object of his seeking he 
will already have achieved some measure of nobility by his 
constant struggle against the lower tendencies of nature. It 
does not seem strange, then, that so often the only road which 
leads to faith is the road of the Holy Cross; nor that accept- 
ance of the moral ideals of Christ and the Church must ac- 
company any serious effort to acquire the fullness of Christian 
revelation. As inside the fold the self-denying saint is led 
into light and knowledge denied to lesser men, so the seeker 
outside is assisted or abandoned accordingly as he does or 
does not show himself ready, for the sake of truth, to renounce 
what is attractive and to embrace what is repugnant. With- 
out calculation he must follow the lead of the Spirit. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead is all her seamen know. 


Devotion to the Holy Spirit of Truth should be cultivated 
by all who hope to become open of mind. This devotion will 
necessarily include a readiness to make sacrifices for the sake 
of truth; and opportunities for such sacrifices none of us shall 
lack. To hold no private interest superior to the duty of 
seeking the truth; to ask for no dispensation and to invent 
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no excuse to relieve us from the obligation of using all the 
light we may receive—this is an essential part of devotion to 
the Holy Spirit. No matter what we have thought or professed 
or done in the past, the summons of truth must find us ever 
ready to acknowledge, to alter, to amend. If certainty of any- 
thing is granted to us here upon earth, of this we are sure— 
that God never approves and man never profits by a lie. 

To see light, that is to react against the stimulus of rays 
which fall upon the retina, is less a virtue than a mechanical, 
or physiological, necessity. But to hold the eyes open when 
they are tired, to strain our sight when the light is dim, to 
peer about and search eagerly for the truth which we are 
aware will make us uncomfortable—this is to serve the cause 
of virtue and to obey the law of God. It is the requirement 
of the ideal. We may often fall short of it in practice, but at 
least let us recognize it interiorly as sacred and divine; let us 
be filled with shame when we fail to embrace it, in effort and 
intention. 


The foregoing considerations upon the virtue of open- mind- 
edness may, at least, serve to suggest a topic for the study 
of every reasonable man, every Catholic, every possible con- 
vert. Let each reasonable man see to it, that he possesses 
sufficient humility to use criticisms passed upon his character 
or his work. Let each Catholic make sure that in discussions 
he is ever upon the side of truth, irrespective of his sympathy 
and his inclination. Let each possible convert stamp upon 
his soul the ambition to be honest and pure-hearted and brave. 
Let him frown down calumny, fearlessly correct misunderstand- 
ing, and cultivate the good-will which disdains suspicion. And 
if the time should ever come when reason suggests that the 
old prejudices are baseless, and observation intimates that 
Catholicism is divine in its quality, and conscience whispers 
that investigation, or maybe submission, is a duty, then let 
there be, upon his part, no shrinking, no evasion, no post- 
ponement. 








TO MARY IMMACULATE. 


** Emanatio est claritatis Omnipotentis Dei sincera.” —Sap vii. 25. 


BY SR. M. WILFRID, O.S.D. 


Before all time, beyond all bounds of space, 
Unlimited by darkness, from the Face 

Of God shone the dread light no man may see 
And live. But Love, athirst, by his decree 
Called from the void a sea of beauty, bright 
With tenderest hues of ever-varying light; 
Wave upon wave of joyous life, to show 

A fair dim image of himself. And, lo! 

Dark mists from hell o’ershadowing the land 
Fell on men’s hearts, lest they should understand ; 
And they beholding, saw not; hearing, heard 
Not the whispers of the Eternal Word. 


Would Love then cease to love? That ne’er could be! 
Thwarted, unknown, rejected, yet would he, 

The mighty, changless God, once more unseal 

The fountains of his Heart—yea, be would steal 

Into men’s hearts by bond of brotherhood, 

Lie on a human mother’s breast, nor should 

One sorrow fall on man by him unborne. 


See how with roseate kiss, the freshening dawn 

Turns into glory the far snow-capped height 

(Upraised to catch heaven’s first and latest light). 

E’en so the Spirit with his quickening breath 

Breathed upon Mary, and no shades of death 

Fell on her radiant soul. Whiter than snow 

Was she, his new creation, which should know 

No Empire of corruption. She his bride, 

Whom he, her God, hath dowered with powers as wide 
As the unending kingdom of her Son. 


Hail, Queen most pure! look down from thy high place 
On us, thine exiled children. Win us grace 

(Though wrought by cleansing fires of keenest pain), 
That we, in those white garments without stain, 

Which to each victor soul our God will give, 

With thee, to see him face to tace, and live. 




















SOME LETTERS OF FATHER HECKER. 


EDITED BY ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 


HE name of Father Hecker needs no introduc- 
tion, especially to readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. A word, however, may usefully be 
said of ‘‘the dear friend” to whom these letters 
were addressed. This was Mr. Richard Simpson, 

a convert to the Catholic faith in 1845, and one of the most 

brilliant of those who, about that time, left the Established 

Church of England, and gave up much for conscience sake. 

Simpson had the gift of languages, knowing not only French 

and German, but Italian, Spanish, and Flemish. He was be- 

sides an easy and taking writer, whilst combined with this, he 
became an ardent researcher into the manuscript records, both 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. For several] years 
he was connected with Zhe Rambler magazine, and for a time 
edited it in conjunction with Sir John—afterwards Lord—Acton. 

The tone of several of the articles gave offence in clerical cir- 

cles, and Zhe Rambler, to which there are many references in 

these letters of Father Hecker, was discontinued in 1862, and 

a quarterly review, called the Home and Foreign, took its place. 

This lasted only two years, as Cardinal Wiseman, and other 

English bishops, condemned its supposed liberal tendencies. 

The letters, now for the first time printed, show us how 

Father Hecker prized the friendship formed in the early “ Fif- 

ties” with Richard Simpson, and what real affection he enter- 

tained for him, although they could have met only very sel- 
dom. There can be little doubt that they became first ac- 

' quainted through Father Coffin and the Redemptorist Fathers 

at Clapham, near London, where Mr. Simpson lived. To these 

“Fathers” he sends his affectionate greetings through Simp- 

son in more than one of the letters. The light which these 

old papers throw on the lovable side of Mr Simpson’s char- 
acter is very pleasant. One who knew him intimately says of 
him, that he was the warmest and most affectionate of friends, 
and the most interesting and best informed of companions. 
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He was a true and sound Catholic at heart, but his love of 
putting his ideas in new and startling ways, and of enjoying 
the consternation which this caused in the minds of others, 
often caused him to be misjudged and his orthodoxy even sus- 
pected, and in many instances not without cause. Mr. Simp- 
son died in 1876, at a villa near Rome, a few months only 
after Father Hecker’s last letter to him. 

The letters are also, in some ways, a revelation of Father 
Hecker’s own self, and for this reason they will, I am sure, be 
welcome. Letters such as these tel] the reader more about the 
real inmost personality, than pages of description; and after 
reading them again and again, as I have done in the years 
they have been in my possession, I feel as if I had known 
Father Hecker in the flesh. 


5M. FOR. 
6 August, 1852. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Your note of April last by C. Keefes I received, and thank 
you much for it. C. has got a situation in a Spanish family, 
but is not much pleased with it; but no place this side of 
heaven can please us entirely. ; 

It will be a pretty good task to do well what you propose. 
There will be some delicate points to handle. Gorres’ Christ- 
liche Mystik would throw some light on the physiological point. 
Eschew all new-fangled notions on metaphysics and keep to 
the Angelic Doctor. Then—go ahead, as we Yankees say. 

Our missions here in the United States have been blessed 
with great success. We gave fourteen last year. At several 
we had as many as 4,000 to 5,000 Communions, and ten Fa- 
thers were engaged on some of them. 

The country missions were extremely gratifying. We found 
villages entirely Catholic. At one of these we planted an im- 
mense big cross near the church; the congregation was com- 
posed of backwoodsmen. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
we gave three cheers for the Holy Cross, and they made the 
welkin ring with their stout voices, and it gained their hearts 
for us. On the first Sunday of next month we begin our fall 
missions at Wheeling, Va. From there we go West to Cincin- 
nati. We have missions ahead for a couple of years or more. 

Two weeks ago a couple of live Yankees made their vows— 
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one was a real one from way down East, formerly Lieutenant 
of the American Army. 

Remember me to all friends, especially to Mrs. Simpson, 
and believe me yours, with unabated esteem and affection, in 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Do me the favor to write again. 

I. TH. HECKER, C.SS.R. 


Ave Maria! 27 January, 1853. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

The good Irishman that brought me your note had a long 
and tough voyage across the great pond; it was fifty days 
after its date I received it. It referred so much to Dr. Brown- 
son that I took the liberty to send it to him. That you will 
call, I suppose, Yankee freedom. There was nothing private 
in it, and I hope O. A. B. will profit by your remarks. 

The last I heard from the girl you inquire after was several 
months ago—she was then in the family of a Spanish gentle- 
man. 

You were mistaken about the authorship of the Articles on 
Gury’s Theology. They are by a priest near Boston—Rhod- 
dow. You intended that as a compliment—I thought they 
were wishy-washy stuff. Good intention covers all—I don’t 
imagine that I could do as well. All my time is employed in 
missionary labors, and I would that I had health and strength 
enough to perform them. We must make Yankeedom the 
Rome of the modern world—at least we work hard to make it 
Catholic. 

It gives me pleasure to know that ‘you, too, are not a 
mere looker-on, but are engaged in lecturing and writing. 
There are enough without us who have received their souls in 
vain. He who has either head or heart ought not to be idle 
in the present crisis. By and by we shall need stout arms; 
for parties and things are coming rapidly to their last se- 
quences. We shall have a great fight yet—preparatory, per- 
haps, to the great battle that will use up all the devil’s fight- 
ing capital Everywhere the Holy Church is shackled, and 
new chains are forged daily to bind the limkts of Christ’s 
spouse—and when are the stout hearts to say hold? And 
when are the stout arms to cry out, Unshacke those limbs or 
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bite the dust ye cursed Turks? We must die once, and it is 
a pity to let the last breath go out of one’s body without a 
purpose. 

Remember me to all friends, particularly to your most 
estimable lady and sister; I hope each one of you pray for 
me—that I may become a saint—the first Yankee saint in the 
calendar. That would be good—really so—don’t laugh, I may 
cheat you—play you a Yankee trick. 

I thank you for your note, and shall always be glad to hear 
von mein Herr Simpson. 

Yours affectionately, in the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 

I, TH. HECKER, C.SS.R. 


a ee ae. 
june, 1856. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Is it possible! the date of your last note, I find, is three 
whole years ago. What have you been doing that you could 
not take the time to write an old and continued friend a line 
or two? Come, sir, that’s no way to serve a friend. Mend 
your pen and yourself, or you shall have a thumping penance 
from me. 

That, of course, is your. article in The Rambler of May on 
“Original Sin.”* What right have you to steal my thunder? 
Have you been looking over my shoulder, or I yours? After 
the publication of Questions of the Soul a new idea struck me; 
it was to show that the dogmas of the Catholic faith answer to 
the demands of reason; like the sacraments, satisfy the wants 
of the heart. The latter proposition being the subject of Ques- 
tions of the Soul. 

How shall I give you an idea of it? + To begin: I start with 
the moment when first religious convictions break in upon the 
soul—First Chapter. Then show the certitude of these convic- 
tions—Second Chapter. Following this, the loyalty due to these 
convictions—Third Chapter. Show then that there is a class of 


* The article in question was by Mr. Simpson, and was entitied ‘‘ On Original Sin, as 
affecting the destiny of unregenerate man."’ Its soundness, especially as regards certain ex- 
pressions about St. Augustine’s teaching, was called in question and led to many future mis- 
understandings between the writer and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

t The following account of his projected book shows that Father Hecker was already 
meditating the volume which he published the following year under the title Aspirations of 
Nature, 1857. 
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persons who have these convictions, but no religion to satisfy 
them—Fourth Chapter. Hereupon I give three chapters titled 
“The Confessions of an Earnest Seeker,” one on Man, making 
him assert the value of human reason; the dignity of human 
nature; and that man is substantially good; and that in the 
very strongest language; ending with ‘‘ What contradicts reason 
contradicts God.” Another chapter on Religion. ‘‘He goes 
forth in earnestness and hope to seek, to find, and to accept 
the true religion, resolved to repudiate all creeds, or systems 
of belief, which demand the sacrifice of reason, liberty, or inde- 
pendence. Let the religion perish from the face of the earth 
that would invade the sacred elements which constitute man’s 
reason,” etc. The third chapter is on the Church. ‘‘No sub- 
mission to a human authority; to a Church that does not ac- 
cord with the dictates of reason, or does not ennoble man’s 
life and extend his activity,” etc. A Church that has no mar- 
tyrs is less than the family or State; a Church without martyrs 
‘is dead, etc. Having trotted out my hero, the next thing is to 
satisfy his demands. 

I pass him through ancient philosophies; no satisfaction. 
He tries modern German and French philosophy; no answer. 
Reason is not able to answer her own questions. Is it because 
she is weak? No; the cry of reason for revelation is the 
title of her grandeur. The great God alone is equal to satisfy 
reason’s capacity. 

St. Thomas’ arguments in proof of the necessity of revelation 
I am not prepared to accept. They do ot lead to rationalism, 
that, you - know, is condemned; but it does not require much 
genius on the part of the rationalists to make a handle of them. 
We are philosophers, they say; have leisure; intellect refined 
by study, etc.; well, we get at the same truths by the path of 
philosophy as the common people, etc., by the way of revela- 
tion, Are you, then, a traditionalist? No, sir. A rationalist? 
By no means. Listen! 

There is no operation of the mind without an object; and 
the character of every operation of the mind partakes of the 
nature of the object. 

Just, then, as the material world is necessary to the exer- 
cise and development of our physical nature; just as other hu- 
man beings are necessary to the exercise of our human facul- 
ties; so is contact with God necessary to the exercise of our 
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god-like or religious nature. Hence, also, the nature of God’s 
revelation is the nature of man’s destiny. 

This, you perceive, makes the necessity of revelation not 
merely a moral necessity, but a philosophical necessity. Thus 
reason is saved. 

Now let us take history or tradition. They tell us that in 
the beginning God and man walked and conversed together as 
friend with friend. Which confirms the above. Thus tradition 
is saved. But no act of religion is possible without contact 
with God; ergo the necessity of a living present, permanent, 
unerring, God-revealing organ in the midst of mankind—the 
Church; hence, also, the necessity of her Catholicity, etc., etc. 

But-I have lost sight of my book. After showing the 
necessity of revelation, I start my hero to find it. He comes 
now in contact with Protestantism. He interrogates it on the 
value of reason, human nature, Church, etc. What does he 
find? Repudiation of reason, free will, etc. Development of 
the Protestant doctrine concerning the Fall. In one word, the 
entire repudiation and destruction of man. This will give me 
a fair field to open my batteries. He curses Protestantism. 
Whence, now? Catholicity. What does she say? You know, 
my friend, how delightful is truth—how beautiful, how consol- 
ing, how dear to the human heart, how ravishing to the mind 
created to gaze upon it and never to be satiated! 

Here now I will endeavor to show, one by one, the anal- 
ogy of the dogmas of faith and the dictates of reason. This will 
lead me to show the beauty of the worship of the Church. 

But I must not forget to tell you that I shall ‘not forget 
to adapt it to the American people and their institutions also. 
Our institutions are based on the maxim “trust the people.” 
This is Catholic. Protestantism says the contrary; human na- 
ture is worthless. I shall not fail to draw my conclusions. 

Indeed, I trust to make it as fresh as the first, if not more 
so, and to make it reach a larger class of persons. With our 
Lady’s help, I hope to have it finished this fall. 

What say you to it? Could it be published in England at 
the same time as here? The Questions of the Soul is now in 
its third edition (1,000 each). Did you get the copy I sent 
you? Why didn’t Capes* give it a notice in 7he Rambler? he 
received a copy. 


* The proprietor and editor of the magazine. 
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Perhaps, when you see any of the Catholic book publish- 
ers, you will give them an idea of this book, and let me know 
the result. 

I want your opinion about the plan and also its contents, 
especially on the proof of the necessity of revelation. Do me 
the favor to write, not early, but soon. 

I would be delighted to shake your hand, hear you laugh, 
and see you jump about as you used to do. 

If you want me. to pray for you, write to me and tell me 
what you are about. If you know of any book that would be 
of use to me, send it on to me and I will see you repaid, or 
give me its title. 

Affectionately yours, in the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 

I. TH. HECKER, C.SS5.R. 


My address is 153 Third Street, New York City. 
SS. Cordis Jesu. 


ROME, December 28, 1857. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Your note of December 5 was full of interest, and to me 
most consoling—God bless you for it. It is useless to enter 
into details about my personal difficulties—the reputation which 
as Protestant and Catholic I have borne for rectitude and sin- 
cerity is gone, but only, I think, for the present. I see the 
hand of God in this, and, as things are, I cannot imagine how 
the great purpose for which my journey was undertaken could 
otherwise be accomplished. This blow will, I trust, turn to my 
own spiritual profit, and be a providential means of attaining 
the object I have in view. 

Regarding what has taken place in this light, though a 
source of great personal affliction, yet I have not the slightest 
feeling of bitterness or animosity against those who have be- 
lieved it their duty to bestow upon me a punishment that is 
reserved but for incorrigible subjects.t Since my expulsion I 
have visited the General ¢ many times, informed him of my steps, 
and entertained nothing but friendly feelings towards him and 
all concerned. God knows that I came to Rome for no per- 


*Fr. Hecker reached Rome in August, 1857. 

t The fact of Father Hecker’s having come to Rome without the permission of his 
superiors was construed by them into a deliberate violation of the vows of poverty and 
obedience taken as a Redemptorist, and, on August 29, he was expelled from his order. 

t The General of the Redemptorists, 
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sonal object; and so that I succeed in getting something put 
on foot for the conversion of my fellow-countrymen, I don’t 
care for having been kicked unceremoniously out of Villa 
Casserta,* nor if I am kicked out of Rome—or to death. A 
man that gains the great prize in a lottery is willing to give 
an interest to obtain it. 

It is for this reason that although I am quite certain of 
setting aside the decree of my expulsion as illegal and unjust, 
yet this would be to me no consolation; for my work is not 
a personal one; the question is, either measures should be 
taken for the conversion of the American people, or we should 
abandon our missionary vocation. No one here, who is ac- 
quainted with my purpose, but assures me with certitude of 
success. Trust in God with patience, and he will take care of 
the success. 

One thing you may be assured, no one will succeed in 
proving a fault in me; for this, knowledge and wilfulness were 
requisite on my part; and both, thank God and our Lady, 
are wanting. God in his Providence has permitted my su- 
periors to act from false impressions, and this to secure his 
ownends. My innocence gives me peace, and though my heart 
bleeds with affliction, yet those who see me, exclaim: “ Why, 
Father Hecker, you are the happiest man in Rome!” 

It will, I am sure, console you to know that I have very 
warm friends here, and most powerful ones too. ‘ Your Emi- 
nence,” I said to Cardinal Barnabot the other evening, ‘I 
have lost one father in Rome, but gained two, yourself and 
Mons. Bedini.” { I know from independent sources no persons 
could defend my cause more warmly than they do. Things 
will come to a favorable issue, and what are my afflictions 
compared with the sufferings of martyrs whose blood planted 
the faith in the soil of Ancient Rome. 

It is not only the United States which calls for an Apos- 
tolic zeal, and the inauguration of its duties, but my humble 
impression is that al] Europe and Italy call for the renewal of 
the same. There is a growing demand for an Apostolate in 
Catholic Christendom of the nineteenth century, like that 
started by St. Francis and St. Dominic in the twelfth. On 


* The Villa Casserta was the headquarters of the order in Rome. 

+ The Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda. 

} Archbishop Bedini, at that time secretary of the Congregation of Propaganda, who knew 
something of America and its needs, having visited it some years before this time. 
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this ground I have not yet absolved Father Faber’s abandon- 
ment of his first enterprise—the ‘“ Wilfridians.” * 

You can see by these views how heartily I would sym- 
pathize with you in the “ Association” you mention. I wish 
to know more about it,and as soon as I can tell when my re- 
turn may be, you shall be informed of my route and the dates; 
and I shall call on the Fathers at Brussels. As yet I have not 
made the acquaintance of Palmer, + but shall do so this week. 

_ Your remarks in regard to Dr. Brownson are too pointed— 
they sting; of course they were not meant to be circulated, 
but for me. Their truth is evident, and since I wrote to you, 
other information confirms your remarks. I felt all you say, 
but did not express it. Had I done so, he would have had 
no chance, no such easy chance, to return to better sentiments. 
He has done so, and I am told greatly regrets what he has 
done. For my gart, I am determined to secure every honest 
man as my friend—Dr. B—— is all that; iif there be any 
mortification to be taken, I willingly accept it, so that God’s 
glory is advanced and souls gained to Christ. 

January 18. 

Do not blame me for delaying to send you the above. 
My intention was to rewrite it and add to it; but my affairs 
have kept me so busy, and now and then a smart headache 
has prevented me in fulfilling my intention. 

My difficulties will all be cleared up in due season; but it 
may prove to be a long one—not an unprofitable one I hope, 
to all parties concerned. 

I see by the advertisements of the contents of the January 
Rambler there is an article that touches on American ecclesi 
astical affairs—have you sent me dy mai/ that number? Do 
me the favor, if you have not. No one here that I can find 
gets The Rambler, and by other than the mail, it would take 
long months to reach this Eternal city. I see also that in the 
Institute Monthly Literary Journal there is also an article on 
the same subject; do send this also. You would do mea great 


* On his reception into the Church, in 1846, Father Faber was followed by several of his 
parishioners and friends, These he formed into a community at Birmingham, under the title 
of ‘‘ Brothers of the Will of God.’ They were, however, commonly known as ‘‘ Wilfridians”’ 
and were assisted by the then Earl of Shrewsbury. In 1848 Father Faber and his small com- 
munity joined the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Meryvale, near Oscott. 

+ This was the Rev. William. Palmer, well known in connection with his visits to the 
Russian Church, in 1840 and 1841, who entered the Catholic Church in 1855, and until his 
death, in 1879, continued to live in Rome. 
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favor to send me whatever touches on my affairs here, that 
comes in your way. 

My stay in Rome will, I fear, reach much longer than my 
wishes—but God’s will be done. When I see my way through, 
I will let you know of my return—I must see you before 
crossing the Atlantic. 

Write me early and let me know how you succeed in your 
purposes. 

Excuse this scrawl. The kindest remembrances to your 
wife. And believe me, sincerely and affectionately, yours in 
the service of Jesus and Mary, I, TH. HECKER, 


ROME, March 13, 1858. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

My affairs have been satisfactorily arranged, and right after 
Easter I shall leave Rome for Paris, where I hope to reach 
about the middle of April. Where shall I find you? From 
Paris I think of making a hasty trip to Belgium; and per- 
haps return to the United States via Liverpool. ? 

Do me the favor to drop me a line om the reception of 
this note, as it will find me here yet in Rome. My address 
at Paris will be Hottinguers & Co., Bankers. 

The kindest regards to Redemptorist Fathers at Clapham. 

Thanks for your clever and manly article in Zhe Rambler.* 

The best remembrance to Mrs. Simpson, and I look for- 
ward with the greatest pleasure of seeing you both some time 
next month. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, I, TH. HECKER. 


HOTEL DU VATICAN, 
PARIS, April 12, 1858.f 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Praise heaven I am so far, for traveling and travail differ, 
in my case, no more in sense than in sound. About the 20th 
I hope to see you in London, as my intention is to leave 
Southampton{ about the 28th, by the Steamer Vanderbilt, for 
the United States; to see some of my former friends, and no 


* This was probably the first article. 

+ This letter by mistake is dated 1857, but it clearly belongs to the following year. 

t In a letter written by Father Hecker and quoted in Father Elliot’s Li/e of Father Hecker, 
p. 278, he says: I ‘‘intend to take passage on the Vanderbilt, which leaves Havre on the 
28th.” This steamer, no doubt, called to embark passengers at Southampton. 
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one more than yourself, would make me feel akin to being at 
home. Sha’n’t we have a “big talk”! 

Remember me to Father Coffin* and the members of St. 
Mary’s Community. 

Yours sincerely and affectionately, I. TH. HECKER. 


NEw YorRK, August 25, 1859. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

My attention has been so much absorbed in our new under- 
taking ¢ that it seems that since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you and your wife, and partaking of your hospitality, almost 
as much time has elapsed as in old Rip van Winkle’s cele- 
brated nap—some forty years! How do you do? What are 
you doing? And what’s ahead? Do let me hear from you. 

As for your old friend and his associates, they are “‘ going 
ahead” in nomine Domini. My views and convictions in re- 
gard to the work that is needed for our people grow daily 
clearer and stronger. Our past year’s labors and experience, 
so far from diminishing our hopes, have increased them, and 
this is to us a source of encouragement. Conversions continue 
to take place in the United States, and among the more in- 
telligent class of our people. And there are indications which 
give rise to hopes of a considerable movement in the direc- 
tion of the Church among the class of persons for whose con- 
version I have always cherished the highest hopes—namely 
the Unitarians. I must send you a copy of an address deliv- 
ered by an Unitarian clergyman ‘‘on the suspense of Faith.” 
It is an attempt ‘‘to give utterance to the wants of our starved 
imaginations and suppressed devotional instincts.” Zhe Aspt- 
rations of Nature was written in anticipation of such a move- 
ment, which movement I regard as destined to reach the bet- 
ter cultivated and more intellectual portion of the American 
people. There are quite a number of clergymen who sympa- 
thize with these views of the address, and have taken meas- 
ures, to some extent some time ago, to realize them. 

Our house, which includes a temporary chapel that will seat 
1,000 persons, is nearly completed, and will be all paid for, 


* Afterwards the Bishop of Southwark, but at this time Superior of the Redemptorist Com- 
munity at Clapham. 

+ Father Hecker returned to America in May, 1858, the authorities in Rome having dis- 
pensed himself and four other priests from their, vows as Redemptorists. They at once organ- 
ized themselves into a new community, their Rule of life being temporally approved by Arch- 
bishop Hughes, of New York, in July, 1858. 
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thank God, when completed, $20,000. Next week I leave, with 
two of my companions, for her Majesty’s dominions, St. John, 
N.B., for a mission for 15,000 Catholics. Last fall we held a 
mission in Quebec, where we had 8,000 confessions and 50 con- 
versions. You Englishmen ought to feel some gratitude to us 
Yankees in laboring for the increase of the faith in your own 
possessions. 

Some time agolI received a rescript from Cardinal Barnabo, 
with the permission of the Holy Father to increase our num- 
bers. We have several good applications, and are only waiting 
to open our house for their reception. 

By the way, I heard from a clergyman, who mentioned our 
undertaking to good Dr. Newman, that he said: “Oh, yes; the 
Americans do not know what obedience is.” . . . As our 
Holy Father is not unwilling to give us encouragement, let us 
indulge the hope that our Divine Master will not refuse some 
little out of the way corner in heaven to his unworthy ser- 
vants and ‘‘ rebels.” 


Your devoted triend and servant in Christ, 
: I. T. HECKER. 


My address is Station E., 8th Avenue P. O., New York 
City. 


NEW YORK, March 28, 1860. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 


A letter from you is almost as satisfactory as a visit to old 
England. I wish you could pay me the same compliment; but 
I know you cannot honestly, for I get across my paper in 
wretched style, and then, after you have deciphered it, ‘‘it 
don’t pay.” But if my deficiencies only induce you to make 
that visit to the United States which you have threatened to 
make, and give me the occasion to hear that hearty, good 
English laugh of yours once more, I shall not on their account 
chant Miserere, but Laudate Pueri. 

Your last letter is dated September 10, and you request or 
suggest my writing occasionally a letter for The Raméler ; you 
may “‘ guess” how much leisure I have at my disposal, when 
six months have elapsed before I could find a moment to an- 
swer your friendly epistle. The direction of our youthful com- 
munity and of the parish and of missions, and occasionally, when 
the cook is sick; the obligation to take his place in the kitchen, 
give me scarcely time to turn about and say “Jack Robinson.” 
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Your condemnation of the idea that Christianity is always 
to be hated by the world is no less hearty than my own. A 
couple of Sundays ago I took occasion in a sermon to explain 
what was the “world” that Christians were to renounce; ot 
the world which is called nature—the flowers, trees, stars, sun- 
sets (by the way, I do see glorious ones from my window in 
view of the Hudson River), etc., etc., these are the work of 
God’s own hands, etc. ot the world of knowledge—science, 
‘music, painting, etc., etc., these show the greatness of the hu- 
man soul. JVot the world called society; society in a Divine 
Institution; family, friendship, etc., are Divine Institutions. 
These the Catholic Church recognizes, appropriates; it is the 
part of the heresy of Shakers, Quakers, etc., to denounce and 
contemn them. The world Catholics should renounce is a fic- 
titious world, formed by men, against the Divine Law. 

There is an immense amount of Calvinism, unrecognized by 
Catholics, which passes for piety and Catholic faith; not only 
in our papers, but in works on devotion, asceticism, and in 
our pulpits. 

There have been several efforts made to engage us 
in alliances with old orders—on almost any terms—but I am 
for keeping clear of these. I believe in a living and actual 
Providence and would trust in his guidance, hoping he will 
make us his instruments to build up what our times most need. 
I sha’n’t say that I know he will, for that’s too strong—but I 
have a notion that he will, and does. 

Low Sunday we begin a mission in Kingston, Canada West 
—we cannot keep out of her Majesty’s dominions; we began this 
fall in St. John, New Brunswick, and had 8,500 Communions. 
Our engagements extend to 1861. Conversions keep up—lI 
have two on hand—good ones—and one under way, an Eng- 
lish lady. One of these days the American people will, in 
God’s Providence, ‘be prepared—then look out for a conflagra- 
tion. Providence works powerfully in our favor. 

By the way, do you get the Freeman's Journal? The Edi- 
tor sends it regularly to your address for exchange; it is the 
only wide-awake Catholic journal this side of the ocean. 

Yours faithfully and cordially, I. T. HECKER. 


Don’t you publish me in Zhe Rambler. 
Write soon, and I will answer soon in future. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Current Events. 


Nearly six months have passed 

Russia. since the Tsar solemnly granted 

liberty of the person, of conscience, 

of speech, and of the press. And yet the annals of Russia are 
largely made up of violations of the rights so recently con- 


ferred. Large numbers of political prisoners, loaded with irons, 


have been deported. Editors of newspapers are being prose- 
cuted. Friends of personal arbitrary government (if any such 
there be) are being put to shame by the amazing ineptitude of 
its sole remaining representative among civilized states. Count 
Witte gave assurances that the Manifesto of October 30 granted 
freedom of the press. The prosecution of the newspapers, 
however, still went on and the Count, on being questioned, 
asserted that he had believed that the Manifesto had granted 
freedom, but he did not mean that the press laws were abol- 
ished. Liberty of the press is, of course, utterly incompatible 
with the maintenance of Russian press laws. It is impossible for 
both to co-exist; and yet the government has pledged itself 
to both. It is not surprising that the Russian lives in a state 
of perpetual amazement at the state of things. One of the 
leading newspapers, the JVovosti, has been permanently sup- 
pressed, and its editor sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
in a fortress. The same fate has befallen a still more eminent 
champion of Russian freedom—the editor of the Russ. It 
would, however, be a mistake to think that liberty to criti- 
cize is entirely withheld. The new agrarian measures of the 
government, for example, have been criticized even fiercely by 
many newspapers. The great evil is the uncertainty into which 
everything is thrown when supreme power is lodged in a single 
individual, an uncertainty which has led to a feeling bordering 
upon panic. Oppression has taken many intense and erratic 
forms. 

The leader of the Sevastopol mutiny was sentenced to death 
by a Court-Martial, his appeal was rejected, and he was exe- 
cuted; this execution called forth many protests throughout 
the country. To his grave continuous pilgrimages were made 
and flowers were placed uponit. Whereupon Admiral Chukh- 
nin ordered the body to be exhumed, taken out to sea, and 
sunk. In the Baltic provinces 18 persons have been hanged, 621 
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shot, 320 killed in encounters. Awful tortures were inflicted 
upon a girl arrested for the assassination of a Vice-Governor; 
and at Warsaw two prisoners were. treated in a way too hor- 
rible to describe in these pages, in order to compel them to 
confess. Many other outrages have taken place; but enough 
has been said to show the evils which exist. It may be said 
that these are exceptional cases; perhaps they are; but such 
exceptions are not found elsewhere. Twelve natives in Natal 
were accused of murder and proved by a legal trial, lasting six 
days, to be guilty; the proposal to execute them almost led 
to a Constitutional crisis. The fact that there is a large revo- 
lutionary party in Russia demands, it is thought, energetic 
measures, and that this party has made many mistakes cannot 
be denied. It has, without doubt, been unwise in not accept- 
ing the proposals of the government in a more practical spirit 
and in not co-operating with the government in order to carry 
them out. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that these 
proposals would not have been made at all had it not been for 
the driving power which the revolutionists furnished. The nu- 
merous murders, robberies, and other outrages of which indivi- 
dual revolutionists, as well as small bands, have been guilty in 
many parts of the Empire, cannot, of course, be justified on any 
ground, even that of expediency; in fact, by thus acting they 
are proving themselves the worst enemies of the freedom of 
which, nominally, they are the defenders. 

The fact that elections for the Duma have actually taken 
place, and that the efforts of the officials to secure the return 
of their own nominees have been signally defeated, affords a 
brighter prospect for the future. The powers of the Duma 
were so strictly limited by the Tsar’s Manifesto published in 
March, and the Ukases which accompanied it, that, in the 
opinion of many, it had been reduced to the rank of a de- 
partment of the bureaucracy. The Tsar declared that, although 
he had granted a Duma, he would not part with an iota of 
his autocracy, and he required of its members a recognition of 
his supreme power. Most of the Russian papers declared that 
in this way the Duma had been made merely a mockery of a 
representative body. The high-handed interference of the gov- 
ernment accentuated the feeling. The police were directed by 
M. Durnovo to arrest and exile all persons whom they looked 
upon as undesirable. 
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With characteristic inconsistency, after the peasant elections 
were over, in which especially this interference had taken 
place, the Council of the Empire made regulations, which 
looked very well on paper, to secure freedom. Notwithstand- 
ing the regulations, the terrorism and repression increased. 
The attitude of the government caused many abstentions; and 
yet the elections went on, so great is the longing of the people 
to have a voice in their own affairs. While among the minor 
landlords and the workmen the action of the government tended 
to make the election a monstrous farce, in the villages, on ac- 
count of the peculiar conditions of communal life, the results 
will, it is thought, have been fairly representative, notwith- 
standing the action of the authorities. In some places all the 
efforts of the government, unscrupulous though they were, 
have resulted in complete failure. In St. Petersburg the Con- 
stitutional Democrats carried every seat, although the govern- 
ment put forth every effort, using even threats of imprison- 
ment, on behalf of the Moderates and the Reactionaries. 

The character of the Duma will depend upon the peasants. 
Their representatives will form the vast majority. Out of a 
total of 384 provincial deputies, 51 must be peasants, and 236 
must obtain the peasant’s vote, while in the remaining 97 pro- 
vincial seats their vote will be influential. The Constitutional 
Democrats can only count on electing 28 members in the large 
cities and towns. The government has made the peasants prom- 
ises of agrarian reforms, the Constitutionai Democrats propose 
to them the expropriation of land. It will be in their power 
to choose. 

At the Conference at Algeciras Russia supported her ally, 
France, in opposition to her neighbor, Germany, and has 
thereby incurred the displeasure of the latter. This has led to 
the refusal at Berlin of the loan of which Russia is in urgent 
need. After great difficulty, and on very hard terms, a loan 
has been granted largely by French capitalists. It seems prob- 
able that the new grouping of the Powers, consequent upon the 
Anglo-French entente, the Russo-Japanese War, and the Alge- 
ciras Conference, may include a rapprochement between Great 
Britain and Russia. The negotiations which have been proceed- 
ing for some time seem to be drawing to a favorable con- 
clusion. 
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The energies of German officials 
Germany. | have been engrossed in carry- 
ing on the negotiations with ref- 
erence to Morocco. Prince Biilow, owing to exhaustion con- 
sequent upon long-protracted work, fainted in the Reichstag 
and has been obliged to take a holiday. Rumor has it that 
the Kaiser is so little satisfied with the Prince’s achievements, 
that this holiday will be the prelude to a permanent retire- 
ment. The Kaiser himself has not come prominently before 
the public. One of the two speeches recorded was made to 
the naval recruits on their swearing in at Wilhelmshaven. In 
this he urged them to remember the great deeds of the Ger- 
man nation, but at the same time not to forget the calamities 
it had brought upon itself by its own faults. This year being 
the centenary of the battle of Jena, he exhorted them never 
to lose faith and trust in God, for lack of which the German 
army, which fought at Jena, had suffered defeat. 

This outspoken reverence, so often manifested by his Ma- 
jesty for the Supreme Ruler of the world, is an element in his 
character which calls forth the admiration of those who can- 
not but feel uneasiness on account of various other utterances 
of his which tend to disturb the peace of mankind. It is not 
an agreeable thing for other nations, whose interests are neces- 
sarily opposed to the extension of German power, to learn 
that Germany, which they recognize as having become power- 
ful and prosperous, is ruled by one who is apparently always 
thinking of war. It may be some compensation for the reli- 
giously minded among them to be told, on the testimony of 
one who is intimately acquainted with the country, that this 
prosperity is due to ‘“‘the care she takes in educating her 
children in the principles of religion, very much of which is 
through the splendid example set many ways in the direc- 
tion of religion by the Kaiser.” The absolute law, order, dis- 
cipline, self-respect, obedience, honesty, and honor, which reign 
throughout that wonderfully great and prosperous empire, the 
same authority attributes to the military system. Religious 
instruction is obligatory in Germany for boys and girls in 
_ both primary and secondary schools. The fact that strength 
and prosperity are associated with discipline and religion should 
make those who have neither the one nor the other ponder 
deeply on their ways. 
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The personal kindness of heart of the Kaiser was shown by 
the part he took in sending to the Courriéres mine disaster 
Westphalian miners specially skilled in rescue work, and in the 
speech which he made when he presented to them medals as 
an expression of his heartfelt thanks and admiration. ‘“ You 
have shown,” he said, “that beyond the frontiers there is 
something which binds people together, of whatever race they 
may be, and that is neighborly love. You have obeyed the 
bidding of the teaching of our Savior. We are al] extremely 
pleased, and we thank you for your devotion and, above all, 
for the contempt of death with which you descended into the 
bowels of the earth on behalf of your foreign brethren.” 

Some years ago duelling was very frequent in the German 
Army, and one of the many anomalies with which mankind is 
perplexed was that the Kaiser, as head of the Evangelical 
Church, was bound to condemn and to punish the very same 
act which, as Head of the Army, he was found to encourage 
and even in some cases to enforce. Some particularly scanda- 
lous cases which occurred called attention to this evil, and in 
1897 an Imperial Cabinet Order was issued requiring officers 
to submit their disputes to a Court of Honor. The Prussian 
Minister of War has recently declared in the Reichstag that, 
since the publication of the order, all the efforts of the gov- 
ernment has been directed to seeing that the Imperial order 
was carried out, both in the spirit and in the letter, and with 
such good results that, he said, it was now impossible to speak 
of the existence of this evil in the army. Brutal treatment of 
private soldiers by their officers was and still is frequent, but 
in this case, too, there has been marked improvement. In 
the year 1903, 665 persons were punished for maltreating sub- 
ordinates; in the year 1905 the number fell to 390. 

The relations with Great Britain still afford ground for anx- 
iety. The movement initiated in both countries to foster better 
feelings is active. Prince Bilow, in his recent speech in the 
Reichstag, denied that the action taken by Germany with refer- 
ence to Morocco had had for its object any desire to come 
into conflict with England; and the spokesman of the Catholic 
party on the same occasion expressed his full appreciation of 
the straightforward attitude of Great Britain, and declared that 
Germany could not be anything else than friendly, because all 
her desires were pacific. The German branch of the Anglo- 
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German Friendship Committee has sent an address to their 
English colleagues to promote the same object. This address 
was signed by about a thousand influential and distinguished 
persons, of whom 50 belonged to the nobility, over 200 were 
members of the Reichstag and the other German parliaments, 
over 200 eminent professors of science, about 50 ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and a great number of representatives of various 
public bodies and mercantile and industrial firms. All these ef- 
forts in this direction will, we hope, be successful. The decision 
rests with the German Emperor. It is impossible for outsiders 
to judge whether or no his mind is expressed by those among 
his subjects who are in favor of peace. The influences in favor 
of war are strong, both in persons and in reasons. The com- 
mercial rivalry between Great Britain and Germany, which has 
become so keen in every part of the world, as so often in the 
past, so at present, predisposes to war. The chief reason, how- 
ever, is to be found in the fact that the German Empire is im- 
prisoned. It has a surplus population, overflowing with num- 
bers and energy, without an adequate Colonial outlet. The at- 
tempts to colonize have so far not been successful on account 
of climatic conditions, every suitable place in the world having 
been appropriated. In Europe itself the frontiers of Germany 
are artificial, not natural, made by diplomatists when Germany 
was less powerful, and because she was less powerful. Many 
Germans feel that they are being deprived of their fair share 
of the world and that it is their right and duty to find an 
adequate field for expansion. This is a reason in the nature of 
things which makes Germany an object of anxiety and appre- 
hension to all her neighbors, and which renders it impossible 
to have full confidence in the success of the efforts to promote 
peace which are being made. 
“Out of the mouth of babes and 
France. sucklings hast thou perfected 
praise.” These words are recalled 


to the mind by the fact that the Church in France has found 
in the peasants its most enthusiastic defenders. A few of the 
nobility led the way, it is true; but had it not been for those 
at the other extreme of the social scale, the movement would 
not have attracted any attention. Few people outside of France 
are aware how grave the crisis has been. France, in fact, has 
been on the verge of civil war. The French people have proved 
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themselves not to be so indifferent with reference to the Church 
as they appeared. The movement began in Paris, but it was 
in the provinces, especially in the Haute-Loire, in Flanders, 
in Brittany, that it took the most energetic form. Many vil- 
Jages were fortified; their inhabitants armed themselves in 
some places with guns, in other places with scythes, pitchforks, 
and bricks; roads were barricaded; mounted scouts stationed 
on the lookout for the inventory-takers. On their approach 
the church-bells were rung. So strong was the resistance that 
the new government has felt it prudent not to resort to force. 
The majority of the inventories had, in fact, been taken before 
the resistance began, but some nine thousand remained which 
it was impossible to make without bloodshed. Whether the 
peasants were justified in thus taking the law into their hands 
may be doubted; the fact remains, however, that these pro- 
ceedings have effectually stirred up, when everything else failed 
to do so, the Catholics in France. They have called attention to 
the injustice wrought by the present holders of power, and as 
they have taken place on the eve of the General Election, to 
be held in May, an opportunity has been given to the electors 
to pass their judgment upon those powers. What that judg- 
ment will be it is too soon to tell A few weeks ago a sena- 
torial election took place for the department of the Basses- 
Pyrenées. A month or two before the affair of the inventories 
an election had taken place in the same district, in which a 
partisan of the present government was returned by 656 votes 
against 313. The more recent election, after the inventories, 
gave the opposition candidate a majority of 68. We hope 
that this may be a forerunner of many similar results. 
Whether a fair trial should be given to the Separation Law 
has been much discussed by the Catholics of France. The 
Holy Father has protested in the strongest terms against both 
the character of the new law and the way in which it was 
passed. No directions, however, were given as to the imme- 
diate conduct of the French clergy, such directions being re- 
served for an opportune moment. The great question is whether 
the associations cultuelles, to whose administration the Separa- 
tion’ Law gave the goods of each parish and the regulation of 
divine worship, should be formed or not. The Pope speaks in 
strong condemnation of this feature of the Law, as an infringe- 
ment of the divine constitution of the Church. But in defect 
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of their formation, it is extremely likely that divine worship 
will cease throughout France; for, in the event of no associa- 
tions being formed, the churches and all church property will 
be in the hands of the State. The Bishops are about to meet 
in a Council] to discuss the situation. To them several dis- 
tinguished laymen, including M. Brunetiére, Baron Denys Co- 
chin, Comte d’Haussonville, M. Anatole. Leroy Beaulieu, the 
Marquis de Vogiié, have addressed a letter in which they set 
forth the evils which, in their opinion, would follow upon the 
refusal to sanction the formation of the associations. Catholi- 
cism, they think, will be reduced .to the state of a private 
religion, and the practice of its worship will be confined to 
the rich; the churches transformed into granaries or dancing- 
halls; civil war even may be let loose. Somewhat severe criti- 
cism has been passed upon the writers of this letter, as if they 
were infringing upon the rights of the bishops, but surely 
every pastor is accessible to the respectful representations of 
the members of his flock. 

France has been the scene of the greatest mining disaster 
that has ever taken place. This sad event has called forth the 
sympathy of the whole world, and practical help, by way of 
subscriptions in aid of the survivors, has been sent from many 
parts, far-distant Australia even having sent contributions to the 
fund. The disaster has also been the occasion of a strike, the 
event having revealed the hardships to which grasping capital- 
ists had subjected their employees, out of whose toil they were 
making an enormous percentage of profit without taking any 
pains to protect them from the dangers to which they were 
exposed. The troops have had to be called out, and several 
disturbances have taken place, 

The entente with England has been strengthened by the sup- 
port given by that country to France during the Conference 
at Algeciras, and one of the few remaining points of difference 
—that with reference to the New Hebrides—is in a fair way 
to settlement, an agreement having been reached by the Com- 
mission appointed some time ago. 


After sitting for nearly three 

Morocco. months, after long-protracted de- 

lays during which the delegates 

of a certain government were waiting for instructions, after at 
least one occasion on which the Conference was on the point 
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of breaking up without having accomplished anything, the dele- 
gates of the thirteen powers who had assembled at Algeciras 
were able to come to a unanimous decision. This decision has, 
however, to be submitted to his Shereefian Majesty for his 
acceptance. In the event of his refusal, a further question will 
arise how the Powers are to deal with him. The contest over 
Morocco was in reality one between France and Germany. 
France claimed preponderant influence over Morocco, by 
right of her long association with its affairs, on account of 
the frontiers of Algeria bordering upon Morocco for many 
hundreds of miles. A further reason was found in the fact 
that the subject population of Algeria were Mohammedan in 
religion, and therefore liable to be affected by any adverse 
influence exercised upon their co-religionists in Morocco. 
Such an adverse influence would undoubtedly have been exer- 
cised in the event of Germany’s being allowed to secure a port 
on the coast. Moreover, France had special financial claims, 
too, as she had made a loan on the security of the customs. 
On the other hand, Germany was unwilling in her own in- 
terests, and as she claimed in those of Europe, that Morocco 
should become a French possession like Tunis. She wished to 
internationalize the police arrangements, as well as the Bank 
which is to be founded. This France resolutely opposed, and in 
so doing was supported by Spain, because she also has special 
interests in Morocco, due to the possession of several ports on 
the coast, and to the proximity of the countries. The greater 
powers, with the exception of Austria, gave their support to 
France. The result of all was internationalization under a 
very mild form. A score or so of officers are to instruct and 
command the native police in eight Moorish ports. These 
officers are to be partly French and partly Spanish. They 
are to be subjected to the inspection, not to the command, of 
an Inspector-General, who is himself to come from the Nether- 
lands or from Switzerland, and is to report to the Sultan. A 
copy of this report is to be given to the Diplomatic Body at 
Tangier; not that this body is to exercise control, but merely 
for the sake of information. Over the Bank a predominant 
influence is secured to France. Other decisions as to smug- 
gling, custom dues, and other things, were more easily arrived 
at. Some of the most glaring abuses of the Moorish govern- 
ment did not come under the discussion of the delegates at 
all—such as the state of the prisons and slavery. To these 
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abuses various of the delegates respectfully called the attention 
of the Sultan—the American delegate being specially interested 
in the Jews. 

In forming an estimate of the results of the Conference, 
and especially whether it is to France or to Germany that 
the greater advantages have accrued, it cannot, we think, be 
doubted that Germany has been the more successful. While 
it is true that, by the Conference itself, the most urgent of her 
claims were rejected, yet the principle for which she contended 
—internationalism—has been accepted, although in a mitigated 
form. But the victory of Germany is made much more evi- 
dent, if we consider the state of things immediately after the 
Anglo-French Agreement. This agreement left to France a po 
sition in Morocco analogous to that of England in Egypt; and 
she had formed plans for the peaceful penetration of Morocco, 
and was proceeding to carry them into effect, when the German 
Emperor by his visit to Tangier intervened, and by his inter- 
vention effectually prevented their accomplishment. To enter 
into a Conference at all was a concession on the part of France, a 
concession which, from her point of view, ought never to have 
been made, and which in fact would never have been made 
had it not been discovered that the forts on the German frontier 
were not prepared to defend themselves. What the ultimate 
result of the Conference will be no one can tell. One thing, 
however, seems clear. Germany found in Austria her solitary 
supporter, the other powers more or less openly ranged them- 
selves on the side of France. For doing so Italy has incurred 
the Kaiser’s displeasure in a marked -degree. 


To the surprise and relief of all 

Austria-Hungary. Europe a satisfactory solution has 

at length been found of the diffi- 

culties which have so long been threatening the union between 
Austria and Hungary. For the two or three weeks which fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the Hungarian Parliament the pros- 
pect grew darker and darker. Baron Fejervary’s Cabinet, 
looked upon by the Coalition as altogether illegal in itself, be- 
gan to take arbitrary and aggressive action instead of holding 
to a purely defensive attitude. It stopped the sale of news- 
papers, suppressed meetings, broke up clubs, suspended pa- 
triotic County Councils. At last it went to the length of dis- 
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solving the Executive Committee of the Coalition. A still 
graver question was calling for settlement and that within a 
short time. The law requires that a new Hungarian Parlia- 
ment must meet within three months of a dissolution, and the 
11th df April was the last day for issuing the writs for its elec- 
tion. Not to issue the writs would be equivalent to the for- 
mal suppression of the Constitution, and the restoration of ab- 
solutism. A Constitution as old as Magna Charta would have 
disappeared and a régime of pure Tsarism have begun. Such 
were the prospects in the last week of March. The first week 
of April witnessed a complete change; the long-delayed set- 
tlement was suddenly brought about. Baron Fejervary had an 
interview with M. Kossuth, the leader of the Independence 
Party, who had intimated his desire to lay before the govern- 
ment the proposals of the Coalition. These proposals were that 
a general election should be held within the constitutional 
period, with a platform of universal suffrage; all military ques- 
tions were allowed to be shelved; the new government to be 
formed was to make a declaration concerning the military pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and to see that the Budget, the trea- 
ties of commerce, the economic compact with Austria, and cer- 
tain other matters, should be voted by the new Parliament; 
then a universal suffrage Bill was to be carried through this 
Parliament, and finally on this basis a new election was to be 
held. There seems to be some vagueness with reference to the 
words of command, the question which has been the cause of 
all the trouble. However, béth’the Crown and the Coalition 
were satisfied. Baron Fejevary has resigned, so delighted at 
his release that he expressed His intention of going to bed to 
sleep for three days, and an exceptionally strong Cabinet has 
been formed, having for Premier Dr. Wekerle, and numbering 
among its members Count Julius Andrassy, Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, M. Francis Kossuth, and the leader of the Clerical Party, 
Count Aladar Zichy. ‘‘The future will show,” says a well- 


informed writer, ‘“‘ whether the Wekerle Cabinet implies a vic- 
tory for 1867, that is to say, dualism, or for 1848, with its 
ideal of personal union, or whether it inaugurates a totally new 
era.” The Emperor-King has good reason to congratulate 
himself on the formation of a Cabinet which ¢o ipsois a recog- 
nition of the standpoint for which he has so long contended. 
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The current growth of Franciscan 

FRANCISCANA. literature,* so wonderful, not alone 

for its volume, but still more so 

from the widely disparate origin of the various streams which 
contribute to swell it, shows no signs of diminution. And when 
we find ourselves threatened with depression as we listen to the 
countless threnodies that pour forth concerning the depravity 
of our age, with its materialism, philosophic and practical, its 
antipathy to the supernatural, we might do well, in order to 
sustain our confidence in God’s world, to extract all the com- 
fort that we can from the cheering spectacle of this Franciscan 
revival, which exhibits men of all types of religious belief and 
unbelief conspiring to do honor to the Catholic saint who, above 
all others, is the realization of the Master’s love for al] men. 
The French edition of the writings of St. Francis, issued by 
Father Ubald, does not call for any notice further than to ob- 
serve that it provides French readers with a good translation 
of the saint’s writings in a handy size, and at a cheap price, 
so that Father Ubald’s labors have placed these gems of spirit- 
uality within popular reach. The English translation of Father 
Paschal is one of which Catholics may be proud. As a piece 
of scholarly work it need not fear comparison with even the 
most brilliant products of French, German, and English scholar- 
ship, which we owe to non-Catholics. And, without wishing 
to disparage the genuine admiration for St. Francis which char- 
acterizes many of the latter, we cannot but say that in very 
few, if in any of them, shall we find reflected so faithfully the 
spirit of the Poverello, as in these pages of his loyal son and 
follower. Father Paschal’s work is a finished piece of histori- 
cal criticism. He has gone to the sources, and brought to bear 
on their elucidation an intimate knowledge of all the later lit- 
erature of the subject. In his estimate of the value of St. 
Francis’ own writings, for forming an estimate of his character, 
Father Paschal adopts a via media between M. Sabatier and 





¥ Les Opuscules de St. Francois d'Assise. Nouvelle Traduction Francaise. Par P. Ubald 
d’Alengon. Paris: Poussielque. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. Newly Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes. By Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order of 
Friars Minor. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. St. Francis of Assist. By Leo L. Dubois, 
S.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Mgr. Falconi Pulignani. In his judgment “ these writings afford 
us little if any information as to the life of their author, a fact 
which may, perhaps, account for their comparative neglect by 
so many of the saint’s biographers; but it is no less true that 
they bear the stamp of his personality, and reflect his spirit 
even more faithfully than the Legends written down on the 
very morrow of his death by those who had known him best 
of all.” 

Certainly it is in his own writings, when such exist, rather 
than in the imaginative amplifications of his history produced 
by subsequent piety, that we should look for the.real living 
presentation of any saint. And this is especially true of a 
saint so remarkable for ingenuous candor and childlike sim- 
plicity as was the little man of Assisi. Nor need one be want- 
ing in respect and gratitude towards the many biographers of 
the saint, to entertain the conviction that the pages in which 
he himself has poured forth the glowing stream of his love and. 
simple wisdom possess, in a higher degree than any of his lives, 
the power to reach hearts. The language of this translation 
carefully preserves, as far as possible, the aroma of the original ; 
while the short but rich introductory appreciations, with copious 
references, furnished to each document, will prove interesting 
even to that class of readers who usually skip, as too dry and: 
technical, details of criticism dealing with sources, texts, ard 
the verification of dates. With the instincts of the scholar, and 
a true appreciation of the excellence of his saintly patron, Fa- 
ther Paschal has shown himself severe in excluding from the 
list of authentic writings many documents from less exalted 
hands, that undiscriminating piety hitherto accepted and de- 
fended as genuine. 

Some time ago a reviewer in THE CATHOLIC WORLD ob- 
served that there was an opportunity for some Franciscan scholar 
to do a service to truth by refuting the opinion expressed in 
many non-Catholic works that the movement inaugurated by 
St. Francis was essentially an uprising against the authority of 
the Church; that he was, in fact, as resolute an opponent of 
ecclesiasticism as Martin Luther himself. This good work has 
been done effectively by Dr. Dubois, whose acquaintance with 
Franciscan literature seems to be as extensive as that of Father 
Paschal himself. Of the exact, scientific quality of his able 
study of Francis as a social reformer, nothing more need be 
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said than that it was successfully presented as the author's 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Catholic University of America. It is as a student of social 
science that Dr. Dubois approaches the life of St. Francis. 
He gives us a very succinct account of social conditions in 
Europe, and especially in Italy at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He shows how, notwithstanding the lively faith of the 
time, serious abuses and deplorable corruption widely prevailed, 
against which several Catholic reformers and visionaries had 
striven with but little success, previous to the appearance of 
St. Francis. .Sketching the character, principles, and method 
of the reformer-saint, who aimed at reforming society by re- 
forming the individual, Dr. Dubois places in high relief the 
fact that, unlike those reformers with whom his non-Catholic 
admirers would associate him, Francis always drew a sharp 
distinction between authority and the abuses of authority, be- 
tween the sanctity of the office and the failings of the official. 
He sought to correct, not to destroy, contemporary institutions 
in the Church and society at large. He endeavored to amelior- 
ate the miseries of his fellow-men, because he loved God 
above all things. Francis placed religion at the base of all 
reforming efforts. In a concluding chapter, remarkable for its 
comprehensive grasp and judicious balance, the Doctor po nts 
out the lessons and conclusions which the social reformer of 
to-day may draw from the life of the Franciscan founder. The 
chief one is that true reform must begin, now as ever, by the 
reform of the individual; Christian principles alone provide a 
common ground on which the conflicting interests, social, poli- 
tical, and economic, may meet and find a solution of their rival 
aims. 


The excellent little pamphlet * of 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. Father Egger, S.J., is both an an- 
tidote to practical pessimistic ten- 

dencies, and an answer to the anti-dogmatic arguments drawn 
from the miseries of life and the doctrines of eternal damna- 
tion, and the exclusion of unbaptized infants from the kingdom 
of heaven. The: author takes a general Christian standpoint, 
rather than one exclusively Catholic. He does not blink the 
tremendous difficulties of the problem; nor does he pretend 


* God and Human Suffering. By Joseph Egger, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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that reason can offer a complete solution. But he argues effec- 
tively that it is eminently reasonable to believe that neither 
the existence of human suffering here, nor everlasting punish- 
ment hereafter, is inconsistent with the attributes of an infi- 
nitely good and infinitely merciful God. 

The problem of evil is discussed also by Father Hull in 
his examination of theosophy.* Two years ago there appeared 
from an English pen in the magazine East and West, which is 
widely read in. British India, two articles advocating a system 
of theosophy which, itsexpounder claimed, might be believed 
in, after a sort of transcendental fashion, by Christians, or 
professors of any other religion, without abandoning their re- 
spective beliefs. To the Catholic Examiner, of Bombay, the 
able editor, Father Hull, contributed a series of papers refut- 
ing these claims of theosophy, with its central doctrines, the 
oneness of God and man, re-incarnation, and Karma. Discuss- 
ing the question: of responsibility and punishment, he. treats 
the problem of evil. He is sober and temperate, neither shirk- 
ing the awful difficulties of the question, nor pretending that 
reason can offer a complete explanation. The papers were origi- 
nally addressed chiefly to Parsees;. and there is a highly inter- 
esting letter from a- member of that religion embodied in the 
book. The local color which Father Hull frequently intro- 
duces in his illustrations, together with the Oriental character 
of the doctrine which he combats, gives a peculiar piquancy 
to this restatement of arguments which all Catholic. writers 
employ, but which few expose with such simplicity and lucid- 
ity as does this apologist. 


/ Among the host of books now 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF appearing in France on the sub- 

» FRENCH CATHOLICS. ject of the new relations between 
By L. Chaine. Church and State, this volume t 

by M. Léon Chaine, deserves a spe- 

cial notice and recommendation. M. Chaine is a devoted Catho- 
lic, and his purpose in writing this work is to help the Church 
in France to meet the momentous changes that have recently 
come to pass. But he is deeply convinced: that no: progress 


* Theosophy and Christianity. By the Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J. London: '! Catholic 
Truth Society. 


+ZLes Catholigues Francais et leurs Difficultés Actuelles, Par Léon Chaine. Paris: A. 
Storck et Cie. 
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will be made until Catholics recognize that they have made 
many bad blunders, and often adopted disastrous tactics. He 
takes up various phases of Catholic action and attitude, and 
courageously points out where correction and improvement are 
required. Of course, he has stern condemnation for the stub- 
born disloyalty to the Republic which many Catholics have 
displayed, and he pleads in eloquent words for the plain prin- 
ciple that Catholicity is not tied to monarchy, but is at home 
in every régime. He severely censures the action of the Catho- 
lics who were so opposed to granting justice to Dreyfus, that 
public opinion considered Catholique and anti-Dreyfusard syn- 
onymous'terms. But over and above these rather obvious mat- 
ters which a book of this nature would naturally. be expected 
to discuss, M. Chaine goes on to examine many other features 
which laymen do not customarily discuss, but which, he says, 
call for earnest and thorough reformation. He joins his voice 
to the great outcry now arising from multitudes of Catholics 
against new and fantastic devotions. If religion is cloaked in 
this sort of garb, he maintains, it can never make much im- 
pression upon the modern world. In Catholic education, cleri- 
cal as well as .lay, he calls for greater openness. of mind and 
intellectual honesty. He would have abuses frankly set forth, 
and the unpleasant pages of history not blotted out or closed 
to the student’s eye. In this spirit, and with these aims, M. 
Chaine discusses a great many interesting matters, and through- 
out he leaves with the reader the impression of an earnest man, 
sincerely desirous of serving religion, and believing that she 
can best be served by truth. The book will well repay perusal. 
Coming from a layman, it is of great significance. 


This volume* may be described. 

THREE AGES OF PROGRESS. as a popular epitome of ecclesias- 
By J. E. Devos. tical history written from the apol- 

ogetic standpoint. It gives the 

history of Christianity, from the beginning to the present day, 
not as a consecutive narration of events, but as a presentation 
of the salient features which exhibit the beneficent influence 
of the Church upon the world. Scarcely any important fea- 
ture, event, institution, or crisis has been omitted. The gene- 


* The Three Ages of Progress. By Julius E. Devos. Second Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. Milwaukee: The M. H. Wiltzius Company. 
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ral arrangement is good, the method of exposition lucid and 
concise. It ought to recommend itself as a text-book for ele- 
mentary schools; and will afford profitable reading to all who 
have no time, or no inclination, for detailed historical studies. 
‘Many of the stock charges against the Church are refuted, or 
repelled. We doubt, however, whether it would be of much 
value for attracting or convincing outsiders. The author’s loy- 
alty frequently carries him to overstatement; and he ignores 
many of the difficulties and counter-arguments that are sure 
to rise in the mind of an opponent. The persecutions waged 
by Protestants are eloquently denounced, but there is no suffi- 
cient defense or explanation made for the persecutions carried 
out by Catholics. In many places, especially when the re- 
formers are discussed, there is heard the note of polemical un- 
pleasantness. Frequently, too, the genesis of facts is not suffi- 
ciently kept in view. For instance, after a chapter devoted to 
unqualified denunciation of the French Revolution, the author 
compares the respective conditions of Catholic and Protestant 
countries. He then adduces as a fact redounding to the honor 
of Catholicity that in Catholic countries the land is divided 
into small holdings, while in Protestant ones a large part of 
it is concentrated in the hands of a few persons—and he cites 
the wide distribution of land in France, compared with the 
conditions in England, as a proof of his thesis. But the pres- 
ent division of landed property in France was effected by the 
French Revolution, not by Catholicism. Again, when a non- 
Catholic American will meet the statement that the Catholic 
Church alone abolished slavery, he will probably close the 


book. 
The compiler of this collection * 


ANCIENT DEVOTIONS FOR has drawn from many liturgies of 
HOLY COMMUNION. the East and of the West, that 
survive now only among some re- 

ligious communities, and, in some instances, among communi- 
ties separated from Rome. The editor, however, has selected 
only such as are of an orthodox character. Many of them 
are of great beauty, and some, especially those drawn from 
the Liturgies of Sts. Basil and Chrysostom, and the Mozarabic, 
blend simplicity, vigor, and profound piety in a measure sel- 


* Ancient Devotions for Holy Communion. From Eastern and Western Liturgical Sources. 
Compiled by S. A. C. With an introduction by Abbot Gasquet, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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dom found outside the writings of the early ages. To many 
who find, occasionally, that the weaker sentimentality, so com- 
mon in some modern manuals, cloys with use, this book will 
serve as a spiritual tonic. Incidentally it manifests the con- 
tinuity of doctrine within the unchanging Church. 


The time and scene of this fine 
ON THE FIELD OF GLORY. story,* full of action, and glowing 
By Sienkiewicz. with the play of all the great hu- 
man passions, is Poland, just as 
Sobieski is about to assemble his forces for the relief of Vi- 
enna. It does not quite conduct us to the Field of Glory, 
but ends with a thrilling description of the military review held 
by the king before his departure for the war. The force with 
which the author writes makes the reader witness with his 
very eyes the whirlwind evolutions of that magnificent Polish 
cavalry that afterwards ground into dust the regiments of the 
Sultan before the walls of Vienna. The plot is the love story 
of a young Polish nobleman, who wins his bride only after 
she has escaped from the bondage of a churlish old guardian, 
and the threatened coercion of a recreant noble. There is the 
same abundance of swordplay, alternations of love and hate, 
Polish patriotism, hard drinking Pans, half paladin and half 
barbarians, as distinguish the Zagobla trio of novels. 


The subjects treated in this vol- 

ESSAYS. ume,t with two exceptions, relate 

By J. M. Stone. immediately, or indirectly, to the 
English Reformation; in the his- 

tory of which Miss Stone is an indefatigable student. Margaret 
Tudor, Queen of Scotland, and sister of Henry VIII., and Anne 
of Cleves, his fourth wife; Sir Henry Bedingfield, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, who contributed, more than any other man, to 
the accession of Mary, are topics which give Miss Stone the 
opportunity of discoursing, in her graceful, luminous manner, 
replete with information, on a wide range of persons and 
events connected with the rise of Protestantism in England. 


*On the Field of Glory. An historical novel of the time of King John Sobieski. By 
Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

t Studies from Court and Cloister. Being Essays, Historical and Literary, dealing mainly 
with subjects relating to the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By J. M. Stone. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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An easy transition carries her to the pre-reformation condi- 
tions of religion in Germany, and the subsequent re-conquest 
of Austria and Switzerland to Catholicism, chiefly by the 
Jesuits. Hence we have a very interesting paper on Jesuits 
at the Austrian Court. Giordano Bruno’s visit to England, 
and his influence on Sir Walter Raleigh, afford Miss Stone oc- 
casion for drawing attention to the fact that the reformed re- 
ligion had reached its reductio ad absurdum when weak-kneed 
Catholics sheltered themselves from its pains and penalties 
under the fairly secure roof-tree of atheism. A number of 
consecutive papers recount the dispersion of the literary trea- 
sures of the monasteries, and their subsequent fortunes, till 
they found a permanent home in the Royal Library and the 
British Museum. 

Readers who take their history as recreation, and are re- 
pelled by the severe and solemn aspect of the Gairdeners, 
Gasquets, and Janssens, will find instruction in Miss Stone’s 
pages. 

It has not infrequently happened 

THE SUBJECTION OF that while the chief writings of 

WOMEN. some thinker, which during his life 

By J. S. Mill. were considered the main founda- 

tion of his fame, have soon be- 

come obsolete, some production of his genius, to which at first 
little importance was attached, has proved of permanent value, 
and exercised a potent influence on political or social develop- 
ment, or ethical progress. This has been the case with John 
Stuart Mill. His pretentious attempt to construct a moral 
philosophy, or system of ethics, on utilitarian lines, which, on 
its appearance, was treated as a revolution in ethical thought, 
has long since ceased to have any but an academic interest. 
On the other hand, his brief essay on the civil and political 
disabilities of woman,* which was treated, at first, as a mere 
magazine paper, has not alone profoundly changed the char- 
acter of English legislation relative to the legal position of 
women, but also proved a powerfu]l weapon for the enforce- 
ment, throughout the civilized world, of the claims of women 
to civil and political equality with men. Before this essay 
was published, Englishwomen were subject to their husbands 


"The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. New edition, with notes by Stanton 
Coit, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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in a manner that savored more of Gothic barbarism and pagan 
jurisprudence than of Christian principles. The present im- 
provement in their condition is largely due to the pen of Mill; 
though, of course, he achieved his results only because he was 
backed by a slowly growing public opinion. But he deserves 
the credit of having focussed that opinion, and given it con- 
centrated expression. His statement of the case for women 
still retains its: value, in so far as his pleas are founded on 
broad generalizations of experience and fundamental principles 
of human character. The: present editor has prefaced to the 
essay a lucid analysis that will be of service to the reader, 
who, without. it; might have some difficulty in following the 
course of thought which frequently, almost imperceptibly, glides 
from one point of view to another. 


The Longmans publishing com- 
THE TRADITION OF SCRIP- pany is to issue a series of hand- 
TURE. books ‘for Catholic students and 
By Dr. Barry. priests, which begins most auspi- 
ciously with a volume on the Scrip- 
tures * by Dr. Barry. Concerning Dr. Barry’s power of conden- 
sation, his keen insight, courageous convictions, and brilliant 
style, there is no need to speak. For these qualities he is emi- 
nent. In this volume his gifts in these directions appear at their - 
best. Every intelligent reader who picks up the book will be 
carried on with unflagging interest to the end. What is of 
more import in a modern book on Scripture is to know the 
temper and learning of the author, and how far he falls in 
with prevailing critical methods and conclusions. With regard 
to this, Dr. Barry holds a position which is eminently to his 
credit. He holds fast to the Catholic spirit, and, at the same 
time, is of open mind towards the just claims and legitimate 
findings of criticism. He accepts, with commendable caution, 
the four-fold document theory of the Hexateuch; he allows 
Isaias, xl.-Ixvi., to be, substantially, of the Exilic period; he 
hesitates to specify the number of psalms which go back to 
‘David; Ecclesiastes is post-exilic; Esther is no earlier than 
300-290 B. C.; while ‘‘Esther is clearly Ishtar—the name of 
a Babylonian goddess—and Mordecai is Marduka’’—the name 
of another member of the Babylonian pantheon; Danie) dates, 


* The Tradition of Scripture: Its Origin, praciiads and Interpretation. i William Barty, 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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not from 580, but from 176-164; and Chronicles are after the 
exile. 

The synoptic problem is rather too summarily sketched ; 
but as to St. John, Dr. Barry says: ‘‘ We conclude that our 
Lord spoke according to the Synoptics; but that his thought 
has been set in high relief by St. John.” Our author is also, 
evidently, in sympathy with Pére Lagrange in understanding 
the scope and purpose of inspiration. He admits a very notable 
Babylonian influence in Genesis. 

We may congratulate and thank Ur. Barry for this book. 
It is an encouragement to find a Catholic writer thus generously 
and intelligently treating the critical study of the Bible, and 
thus ready to welcome the results of honest and truth-loving 
scholarship. Works of this kind must be relied upon to bridge 
the chasm that yawns between science and faith, by manifest- 
ing to scholars that we do not, and need not, shrink from any 
of their sound conclusions, however far these may sometimes 
be from opinions entertained by former generations. 


Among the saving graces of the 
POEMS. ‘present generation should certain- 
By L. M. Sill. ly be numbered those fugitive lines 
of poetry which, despite all other 
demands of a busy world, the magazine editor still finds space 
to publish and the reader time to enjoy. Often and often, 
among these pieces, we come upon poems distinguished by 
passages of exquisite beauty, sentiments which are most noble, 
and form which is quite beyond reproach. From advertisement 
and short story and cartoon, one turns to these for delight, en- 
couragement, renewal of enthusiasm. They raise us up out of 
the sordid and commonplace to what is eternally beautiful and 
heroic; they remind us of men and women who are facing hope- 
fully the problems which puzzle us, who are battling bravely 
with the same temptations, the same loneliness, the same weari- 
ness as our own. Those of us who still retain our youthful 
capacity for affection treasure up the names of writers whom 
we have found thus helpful. We save the clippings of our 
favorite poems. And, when it comes, we meet with grateful 
appreciation the announcement that, at last, a publisher has 
gathered into a volume the verses which we have so fondly and 
so constantly dwelt upon. 
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In the present reviewer these reflections have been aroused 
by the sight of a beautiful book* containing many of the 
poems with which, during recent years, Louise Morgan Sill has 
been gracing the pages of our current periodicals. There can 
be no mistake about the fact that this writer has a high sense 
of the poetic vocation. To the fulfilment of that vocation she 
brings ‘sweetness, strength, and discernment. Some of her 
shorter poems are models of lyrical beauty. ‘‘Out of the 
Shadow” is true and touching, and purifying for a man to 
read. ‘‘Mount Seward” manifests a deep and unmistakably 
genuine spirit of religious reverence. In general, the pieces— 
the new as well as the old—possess a brevity, a sincerity, a 
practical relation to human life, which put them within the 
grasp, and make them well worth the while, of readers who 
would not care to follow transcendent flights. In places where 
she touches upon the struggles of the soul with passion, with 
pettiness, with selfishness, the author unites a sympathy for 
the tempted to a sure moral instinct, which is pleasing to find 
and good to remember in these days of confusion. Such quali- 
ties make it easily possible for her to lead others upward. 

As a human document, the book reveals an interesting and 
attractive personality. It seems to show that, together with 
something of the mystic’s appreciation of invisible ideals and 
the artist’s ardent love of nature, the writer possesses a pas- 
sionately sensitive and affectionate disposition. Tormented as 
every aspiring soul must be by contact with evil, and by per- 
sonal sense of sin, she is willing to pray and to suffer; she 
will be no coward, but will bravely maintain the idealist’s hope- 
less struggle with the brutal realities of life. Hence her sing- 
ing engages the sympathy of those who appreciate the ccm- 
plexities of moral warfare and the gratitude of those who need 
an example of courage and of hope. 

To say that the poems are not all of — merit, is to state 
a condition of the excellence of the author’s better work. To 
declare some of the lines less smooth than with labor they 
might be made, is to note a consequence of her direct and un- 
affected style. She is consistently simple, spontaneous, and 
straightforward, with no weakness for coining ‘words or for im- 
porting barbarisms, and she sings in Saxon undefiled; and her 


* In Sun or Shade. Poems. By Louise Morgan Sill. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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verse, besides being limpid and miusical, is sincere and enthu- 
siastic. There is nota morally unwholesome line in her whole 
work. The book, therefore, is one which the author may well 
feel proud of having produced and the reader thankful to pos- 
sess. 
As the title* indicates, this is a 
ST. JOSEPH’S HELP. collection of stories of favors ob- 
By Rev. J. A. Keller. tained in response to: prayers ad- 
dressed to St. Joseph. Many of 
the incidents are striking. They are selected from a much larger 
work of the author, in which the authorities for each case was 
quoted. The simple, trusting, tender faith of the narrator is 
contagious; and the book is sure to fasten in young minds a 
devout confidence in St. Joseph. 


It has become a truism that, in 
ELEMENTARY APOLO- the present day, the main battle 
GETICS. for the faith against outsiders has 
By Fr. Halpin. shifted from the field of theology 
to that of apologetics. Yet there 
does not seem to be any general recognition of the equally in- 
contestable and equally important fact that the conditions which 
have brought about that change, also impose upon religious 
teachers, in and out of the pulpit, the duty of giving more atten- 
tion to the exposition and inculcation of the reasonable basis of 
Christian faith, the preambula fidei. This volume,t whose author 
has frequently given proof that he reads the signs of the times, 
is a step in the right direction. It presents the fundamental 
facts of Christianity in the light of reason, with the least possible 
appeal to Revelation. The leading watchwords of infidelity are 
successively taken up, to be made the subject of a chapter 
embodying their refutation. Father Halpin does not profess 
to treat the topics exhaustively, or with any rhetorical devel- 
opment. He furnishes rather a series of suggestive notes that 
are to be amplified and supplemented for the construction of 
«sermons. Every one of his fifty-two sketches deals with an 
Objection that is in the atmosphere which Catholics breathe to- 
day,” and against: which they require the strengthening tonic 
of sound instruction, as frequently as it can be administered. 


* St. Joseph's Help; or, Stories of the Power and Efficacy of St. Joseph's Intercession. From 
the German of the Very Rev. J. A. Keller. Second Edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Elementary Apologetics for Pulpit and Pew. By the Rev. P. A. Halpin. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. 
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This small pamphlet* of ninety 
THE NECESSITY OF DOGMA. pages is a summary statement of 
By Fr. Otten, S.J. the arguments for the divinity of 
our Lord, the establishment by 
him “ol the Catholic Church, and the universal obligation of 
belonging to it. Father Otten is logical, brief, and forcible. 
Having shown that since religions contradict one another, to 
say that one is as good as another is to say that God is 
indifferent to truth and error, he establishes the divinity of 
Christ, chiefly by the argument that either Christ was an im- 
postor—which nobody will affirm—or he was God, since, di- 
rectly or indirectly, he declared himself to be God. It is to 
be regretted that befére leaving this pivot of his entire state. 
ment, Father Otten did not explain the texts and passages which 
those who do not believe in Christ’s divinity urge against the 
doctrine. , It is just these texts and passages which will occur 
to any unbeliever acquainted with the Scriptures, who takes up 
this defense of the faith. 


The learned author of this disser- 

THE UNSEEN WORLD. J tation,f who is a professor of the 

By Fr. Lepicier. Propaganda, a consultor of that 
congregation and of the Biblical 

Commission, grants that, after all deductions for fraud and illu- 
sion are made, the claims of spiritism to be able to communi- 
cate with. the. other world are well founded. But are these 
communications, as the spiritists profess, carried on with the 
discarnate spirits of the dead or with angelic beings? To an- 
swer this question Father Lépicier sets forth, besides the teach- 
ing of the Church on the existence and nature of the angels, 
all the scholastic speculative conclusions concerning the nature 
of the. angelic mind, the. manner in which it acquires knowl- 
edge, the extent of that knowledge, the limitations of the an- 
gels’ power. over things of the material cosmos, etc., etc., etc. 
He then proceeds to unfold a quantity of similar information 
concerning the conditions in which the human soul finds itself 
with regard to the exercise of its faculties after death. The 
disembodied “soul will have some knowledge of angels, not of 


* Does It Matter Much What I Believe? By Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder. 

t The Unseen World. An Exposition of Catholic Theology in its Relation to Modern 
Spiritism, By the Rev. Father Alexius M. Lépicier,O.S.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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all angels, but of those with whom it may have established 
some sort of relation during life.” ‘Of other souls, also de- 
parted out of this life, it cannot be doubted that the disem- 
bodied soul will have some knowledge; and, indeed, a much 
more perfect knowledge than it has in this present life, seeing 
that it will gain it, not by appealing for its considerations to 
any outward object, but simply by turning to its own self, it 
being, as it were, a mirror in which other souls may be seen.”’ 
But it will not know all departed souls; of the greater number 
it will know nothing till the advent of the Day of Judgment. 
“Not only is it impossible for us to manifest our thoughts to 
disembodied souls by any sensible signs, but it is also beyond 
our power to do so in an inward mental manner; that is, by 
simply turning our minds to theirs, as is the case with angelic 
beings.” The conclusion at which the author arrives is that 
the spirits which communicate with men in spiritualistic séances 
are not departed souls, but fallen angels. Hence, such prac- 
tices are unlawful and dangerous to both faith and morals. The 
conclusion is, undoubtedly, much more solid than a great deal 
of the medizval speculation on which the author founds it. 
When reason undertakes to explore the secrets of the future 
life, so very far beyond the limits at which the Church herself 
stops short, the correctness of its inferences is, by no means, 
unimpeachable. The oblivion to which scholastic teachings con- 
cerning the location and extent of hell, the nature of the stars, 
the character of the serpent which tempted Eve, etc., have been 
consigned, warns us against placing implicit confidence in the 
information, of a like quality, with which it has provided us 
concerning the secrets of the future life, and the nature of an- 
gelic knowledge. 


For the space of ten years Mon- 

ASPECTS OF ANGLICANISM. seigneur Moyes has written very 
By Canon Moyes. frequently in the London Tablet 

on various topics relative to An- 

glican claims and characteristics. Very few important occur- 
rences or publications, bearing upon Anglican affairs during 
the years 1890-1899, failed to draw some incisive comment trom 
his pen. A collection of his articles forms a goodly volume * 


* Aspects of Anglicanism. By Monseigneur Moyes, D.D. ‘Canon of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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that throws many lights upon the inconsistency of the Angli- 
can position, the historical flaws in the Anglican title, and the 
weakness of the arguments advanced against Rome. As each 
contribution was called forth by some transitory occurrence, 
or in answer to some public utterance, there is no methodic 
sequence in the various chapters. And the author has wisely 
refrained from endeavoring to impose upon the collection any 
logical framework. But this feature of the book is not an un- 
pleasing one. Of systematic arraignments of Anglicanism there 
is no lack; and it would be difficult for a writer to present in 
a new form the abstract statement of the case. Here, how- 
ever, instead of abstractions, we have a dramatic play of living 
personages, a brief chronicle of the times, in which we may 
follow many learned, earnest, religious men vainly endeavoring 
to make the best of an illogical position, playing against an 
able antagonist,.who checkmates them at every move. A large 
number of the articles are concerned with individual instances 
of authoritative or non-authoritative activities, which Monseig- 
neur Moyes seizes upon to demonstrate that, judged by its liv- 
ing expression, Anglicanism is ‘‘a system of divided thought, 
therefore of, divided action.” The others are, in general, an 
application of the standard tests of continuity of doctrine to 
the English Church. His closing words might well be pon- 
dered in America by those ritualistic clergymen who, while be- 
lieving Catholic doctrines, yet profess to welcome to their com- 
munion men who reject these beliefs: ‘‘If High Anglicans be- 
lieve, as they assure us they do believe, that the doctrines of 
the Real, objective, Presence, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the 
Invocation of the Saints are, indeed, integral parts of Catho- 
lic faith, and the denial of them heresy, they must judge for 
themselves how far the sacred rule of Catholic antiquity as to 
communion with heretical teachers is trodden under foot by 
them; and how far their whole position in England at the 
present moment is in absolute contradiction to it. Undoubt- 
edly their situation is one beset with difficulties which com- 
mand our sympathy. But Catholic Truth rests upon principles, 
and where those principles claim our action, who shall plead 
against them? Who would not dread the responsibility of stand- 
ing before the judgment-seat of Christ in the guilt of complic- 
ity with those who have mutilated his message and contra- 
dicted his teaching? If merely to say God-speed be a par- 
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takership with such evil deeds, what shal] we say of the fel- 
lowship of kneeling at their side to receive Communion?” 
Monseigneur Moyes’ able articles are worthy of their present 
permanent: form. 


None of the distinguished Euro- 

A STUDY IN ABNORMAL pean scientists who have devoted 
PSYCHOLOGY. themselves to the study of abnor- 

By Morton. Prince. mal psychological phenomena have 
offered to the world any record of 

a case more wonderful and puzzling than is contained in this 
volume.* In the beginning of 1898 a young lady, refined, 
educated, extremely shy, suffering from nervous symptoms, con- 
sulted the eminent Boston specialist on nervous diseases, Dr. 
Prince. Let us allow the doctor to epitomize the development 
of her case, which he observed closely for several years, and 
the history of which makes up this volume. ‘The subject of 
this study is a person in whom several personalities have be- 
come developed; that is to say, she may change her personality 
from time to time, often from hour to hour, and with each 
change her character becomes transformed and her memories 
altered. In addition to the real, original, or normal self, the 
self which was born and which she was intended by nature to 
be, she may be any one of three different persons. I say three 
different, because, although making use of the same body, each, 
nevertheless, has a distinctly different character; a difference 
manifested by different views, beliefs, ideals, and temperament, 
and by different acquisitions, tastes, habits, experiences, and 
memories. Each varies in these respects from the other two, 
and from the original Miss Beauchamp. Two of these person- 
alities have no knowledge of each other, or of the third, ex- 
cepting such information as may be obtained by inference, or 
second hand, so that in the memory of each of these two there 
are blanks which correspond to the times when the others are 
in the flesh. Of a sudden one or the other wakes up to find 
herself she knows not where, and ignorant of what she has said 
or done a moment before. Only one of the three has knowl- 
edge of the lives of the others, and this one presents such a 
bizarre character, so far removed from the others in individual- 
ity, that the transformation from one of the other personalities 


_ * The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical Study in Abnormal Psychology. By 
Morton Prince, M.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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to herself is one of the most striking and dramatic features of 
the case. The personalities go and come in kaleidoscopic suc- 
cession, many changes often being made in the course of twenty- 
four hours.” Aside from the psychological interest of the 
phenomena, says Dr. Prince, the social complications and em- 
barrassments resulting from this inconvenient mode of living 
would furnish a multitude of plots for the dramatist or sensa- 
tional novelist. We should think so. Compared with it, the 
device on which the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” is constructed is a 
mere transparency ; and The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde comes near to the domain of probability. 

Nowadays, everybody is chary of resorting to supernatural 
causes for the explanation of abnormal occurrences, until every 
other hypothesis is exhausted. This study of Dr. Prince, along 
with similar ones of Flournoy, Agam, James, Charcot, and a 
number of other scientists, enforces the conviction that abnor- 
mal psychology has useful information and complex problems 
for the philosopher and the theologian. The ingenuity of the 
tests which Dr. Prince employed, the precautions that he took 
against erroneous inferences, along with the acuteness of his 
analysis of the perplexing puzzles of his case, and the aston- 
ishing manifestations which occurred as the various phases of 
Miss Beauchamp’s life developed, give this volume all the 
fascination of a novel, heightened by the assurance that one 
is reading not fiction but fact. We await with interest Dr. 
Prince’s theory and conclusions, which he promises to give.in 
a subsequent volume. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Month (April): The English Parliament is about to discuss 
once more an education bill. Father Smith, S.J., dis- 
cusses it in advance in reference to its effect upon Catho- 
lic education. Father Benson continues his ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Papers of a Pariah,” in which he is giving the 
musings and reasoning of an Anglican on the various 
objections made against the Church, especially by the 
ecclesiastics of the Establishment. In this article he con- 
siders the intellectual slavery of Catholics and the over- 
bearing rule of the clergy. The editor contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Science and Religion,” being the substance 
of a lecture on that subject. The conclusion of the 
writer is that there can be no positive conflict between 
science and religion. The Comtesse de Courson gives 
a charming sketch of Maria Louise of Savoy, Queen Con- 
sort to Philip of Spain. With her usual delicately ar- 
tistic touch, Miss May Quinlan describes a night spent in 
a London night shelter where to scores of destitute men, 
women, and children food and beds are given free. 
The Musée Sociale, a centre of social activity in Paris, 
forms the subject for an article by Virginia M. Craw- 
ford. The Musée is an institution which has for its aim 
the collection and diffusion, free of cost to the inquirer, 
of information of every kind bearing upon any social 
institution or movement intended to benefit the working 
classes. 

The Tablet (3 March): At a recent Consistory twenty- eight ¢pis- 
copal appointments were proclaimed by the Holy Father. 
Never before, perhaps, in the history of the Church, have 
so many bishops been consecrated at the same ceremony. 
The Holy Father’s charge to the new bishops was full of 
paternal feeling and most touching earnestness. Of these 
appointments, only cight were not to French sees. 
The danger of second-hand quotations is pointed out by 
a writer of Literary Notes. An example is taken frcm 
an article ‘The Good Faith of Unfaith,” which ap- 
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peared recently in the American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view. Some misconceptions of Spinoza’s philosophy 
are cleared up, and an attempt is made to show that 
the great Jewish thinker was by no means an atheist 
and unbeliever. 
(10 March): A leader notices our American publication, 
The Lamp. This periodical calls itself Anglo-Roman, 
and is devoted to the cause of corporate reunion between 
the Anglicans and the Catholic Church. 
(17 March): Pius X. has recently published a decision 
on the practice of frequent communion. Frequent and 
daily communion is to be recommended, and confessors 
must have a care never to keep from daily reception of 
the Sacrament any one who is in the state of grace 
and is possessed of the proper dispositions. M. Widor 
strongly approves the Vatican “‘ Kyriale.” Henceforth, 
he says, there is but one edition, the typical edition, 
that of the Vatican. 

The National Review (April): The Episodes: of the Month deal 
principally with the conduct of the present government. 

Viscount Milner writes on Great Britain and South 

Africa. He maintains that the South African question 
has now, unfortunately, got into the ruts of party. Eng- 
land to retain South Africa must retain the affection of 
the South African British. The policy of the present gov- 
ernment is in danger of alienating them. The Right 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton writes on the same question. He 
demands that the destiny of South Africa be lifted 
above party, and describes “the plight to which the 
recklessness and vacillation of the last few months have 
brought us.” Rev. William Cunningham gives his im- 
pressions of a six weeks’ journey through South Africa. 
“The reactionary elements,’ he writes, ‘“‘are not so 
strong as they were before the war”; the Dutch may 
be trusted to push material development for their own 
interests, but he doubts if they may be trusted to give 
fair play to Englishmen. J. St. Loe Strachey con- 
tributes a paper on how much the workingman gives 
to the Revenue. The writer wishes that the man with 
4t a week revenue, and less, would have to contri- 
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bute nothing. Indirect taxation, he maintains, cannot 
be graduated, therefore he deprecates it. ‘* Strate- 
gist” contributes a technical paper on the “ Strategic 
Duties of the Land Forces of the British Empire.” 
H. W. Wilson writes on Germany’s hunger for a coal- 
ing-station on the Central Atlantic; that is, on the sea- 
board of Morocco. Austin Harrison writes on the “‘in- 
solvent” stage of England. In ‘‘ The Unemployable” 
the Rev. Lord William Cecil pleads for a more rational 
treatment of these members of human kind, and for 
greater pity for their poverty and their infirmities. 
C. E. de la Poer Beresford writes on the ‘“ Russian 
Army and Its Loyalty.” “Vigil” writes against Mr. 
Bryce’s encouragement ot the Gaelic League as a ‘‘whole- 
some thing,” by giving proofs that the League is politi- 
cal as well as academic, and is working to eradicate all 
forms of British influence in Ireland. 




















The Crucible (25 March): Outlines the career of Sr. Mary of 


St. Philip Lescher as a promotor of Catholic education 
in England. Recalls the history of the first Catholic 
training college for women, and indicates the part played 
by Miss Lescher in establishing, maintaining, and per- 
fecting that institution. The women of Italy no longer 
believe that the pursuit of study and the fulfilment of 
womanly duties are irreconcilable. Impelled by a de- 
sire for learning, girls from all classes are attending 
the higher schools and succeed in taking academic de- 
grees. ‘‘ Parallel with this thirst for knowledge among 
Italian women, we find an infiltration of American ideas, 
sometimes the cause, sometimes the consequence, of it. 
In the higher classes this shows itself in a mania for 
sport, many girls thinking it an honor to imitate the 
manners of men. In the other classes it manifests it- 
self in a somewhat unbridled longing for liberty, civil 
and political.” The old system of teaching geography 








is contrasted with the new. Formerly the lesson con- 
sisted, for most part, in committing to memory lists of 
countries, of towns, etc.; in filling the mind with series 
of unconnected facts, a process positively harmful, for 
it exhausted the mental energy without giving any re- 
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turn. In the new scheme geography deals with the phe- 
nomena of the earth’s surface, in so far as they help 
explain man’s relation to his terrestrial environment; 
stimulates the exercise of the reasoning powers and elim- 
inates all non-essential and cumbersome details which 
tend to obscure the broad principles that are so much 
more valuable an acquisition to the young mind. 
The Catholic girl of England might be vieing with her 
Anglican and non-Catholic sisters in social works, were 
she not lacking in initiative and the power of self-organ- 
ization. Partly through social and educational reforms, 
manual labor is being recognized as an ethical factor in 
training. Hand-work confers precision, begets habits of 
self-reliance, tends to build character, and is a moral 
discipline of incalculable value. Miss Fletcher describes 
the revolution which has taken place in the teaching of 
drawing as a class subject. 








Hibbert Journal (April): Dom Cuthbert Butler, criticizing Sa- 


batier’s Religion of the Spirit, maintains that the form- 
less spirit-religion advocated by the French theologian, 
is not at all countenanced by our Lord, and is incom- 
patible with the nature of man. The fundamental fal- 
lacy of M. Sabatier lies in his unwarranted assumption 
that between true interior religion and a religion of au- 
thority there exists a necessary antagonism. Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, writing on Japanese Buddhism, con- 
cludes with the forecast that the moral ideals of Budd- 
hism and Christianity will approach one another much 
nearer than is the case now, and that we ,may have 
many lessons to learn by contact with the reverence of the 
Far East. Professor Drawn, of Cambridge, U. S. A., 
writes a rather remarkable article, pointing out that Chris- 
tian theology is turning away from the metaphysical ap- 
proach to reality by the way of intellect, and is begin- 
ning to base its metaphysics in will- attitudes. Pro- 











fessor Gardner, who is about to bring out a life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, gives a beautiful sketch of that mar- 
velous woman’s efforts to heal,the wounds of the Great 
Schism. Of St. Catherine’s mystical experiences, Dr. 
Gardner says: ‘‘ These are things of which one hardly 
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knows how to speak. These are but some of the many . 
peaks of the sacred mountain, up which Love leads the © 
human soul to union with the divine, in quest of abso- 
lute truth and absolute beauty.” The Rev. W. Jones- 
Davies gives these three laws of doctrinal development: 
I. The advance must be real; 2. It must involve new 
statements of truth, and the casting aside of old formu- 
las; 3. It must, while reaching forward to the future, 
remain rooted firmly in the past. T. W. Rolleston 
says that the resurrection of our Lord is not essential 
to Christian faith. Sir Oliver Lodge gives it as an 
immensely important truth that development and prog- 
ress extend even to God himself, and that God is a 
being who “enters into the storm and conflict and is 
subject to conditions as the soul of it all.” 

Le Correspondant (10 March): The last instalment of Thureau- 

Dangin’s series of articles, dealing with the Oxford Move- 
ment, is a history of the last years of Manning and 
Newman. In the early days of his episcopate the for- 
mer was ultramontane to the core, his attitude in his 
declining years was quite different. Much space is de- 
voted to a description of his efforts to uplift the working 
classes. Newman’s old age was spent in a much differ- 
ent way. After the celebrations attendant upon the re- 
ception of the ‘red hat,” he passed into retirement. 
His last days were characterized by nothing that would 
be of interest to the public. 
(25 March): Bossuet’s association with some of the great- 
est scholars of the day, such as Mabillon, Montfaucon, 
Penaudot, Nicolé, and others, is described in an article 
entitled ‘‘Bossuet and Biblical Studies.” In it we are 
told that Bossuet from his youth loved the Scriptures, 
that he breathed in a biblical world and talked in a 
biblical tongue. The author states that the celebrated 
preacher derived great assistance from some learned Jews, 
with whom he was on intimate terms. 

. Etudes (5 March): The first signs of the storm brewing over 
the head of Father Tyrrell appear in an editorial of this 
number. The editor announces a criticism of the writ- 
ings and opinions of the learned priest that is to appear 
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soon in the pages of this magazine. It is. stated (and 
with keen regret) that most of the Catholic reviews have 
given Fr. Tyrrell great praise. Still, there are some who 
think his solution of religious problems to be ijll-timed, 
‘rash, and even erroneous. With this latter view in mind, 
our editor hastens to disclaim all allegiance with his for- 
mer brother. He says Fr. Tyrrell obtained an impri- 
matur for Lex Orandi through a “regrettable error.” 
(20 March): Jules Lebreton concludes his articles on 
the theories of the Logos at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. In this issue he takes up the teaching of Philo. 
In conclusion he states as his firm opinion that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel was not a disciple of Philo. 

La Quinzaine (16 March): Opens with an interesting article 
from the pen of Georges Goyau on the social réle of 
a country vicar. He makes his study and draws his 
inferences from seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
century types. André Bonnefons describes the part 
played by Carnot as member of the Committee of Puble 
Safety. Though by no means a radical, Carnot lived 
the life of a real persecutor, and his exile and death 
were a punishment hardly proportionate to his cruelties. 

Henri Thibeaud compares the condition of the Church 

in France with that in Germany. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this comparison is that French Catholics 
are better off than their German neighbors. 
(1 April): Abbé D. Sabatier concludes his study on A. 
Gratry. This modern philosopher’s view of science and 
reason afford sufficient matter for a lengthy article. 
L. Laguier describes in detail the school system of 
England, making note especially of the condition of 
Catholics under this system. In the September num- 
ber of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale an article 
appeared entitled ‘‘The Religious Education of the 
Child.” The author, practically an unbeliever, made a 
few observations to which C. Huit, in this number, ob- 
jects. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 March): M. Vacandard continues 
his invaluable studies on the Inquisition. He traces the 
growing horror manifested by theologians of the early 
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middie ages for heresy, and the development of the 
idea that as /zsa majestas was punishable by death, so 
heresy, which was /csa majestas divina, ought also to 
be visited with the same penalty. He quotes Paramo, 
who maintained that the Inquisitorial] procedure had a 
divine pattern and that God was the first Inquisitor. 
Paramo proves this from the examination and condem- 
nation of Adam and Eve. The debita animadversio in- 
flicted upon heretics was generally death by fire. 

(1 April): M. Bricout writes favorably of J/ Santo. P, 
Cruveilhier analyzes P. Hummelauer’s ideas on the au- 
thenticity of the sacred books. Authenticity here means 
that a book was really written by its reputed author. 
P. Hummelauer maintains that authenticity is not a dog- 
matic fact, and that criticism is perfectly free in impar- 
tially examining whether this or that book was actually 
composed by the auth »r to whom tradition assigns it. 
A. Ducrocq points out that since Francois Coppée’s con- 
version, his enemies and the Church’s enemies have ca- 
lumniated him with the charge that his power has been 
weakened by his faith. M.Ducrocq studies M. Coppée’s 
later works to prove that this charge is false. 








Rassegne Nazionale (1 March): S. Monte comments on the lat- 


Civilta Cattolica (17 March): 


est Encyclical Letter of Pius X. and the Pastoral of Mgr. 
Bonomelli. It would be a grave matter if, in a problem 
of such importance, two authorities of the Church, (and 
though one of them is much lower than the other, he is 
still an eminent authority) were to be in disagreement 
and to preach different doctrines to the faithful. But 
after an attentive, accurate, and conscientious examina- 
tion, it seems plain that no real opposition exists. Wis 
Riccabona presents a dialogue between a Darwinian and 
a Neo evolutionist, the latter leading through the various 
steps of evolution to the God who is behind nature. 
D. Zanichelli, reviewing Villari’s recent volume of criti- 
cal and historical discussions, suggests that the Holy See 
might very well accept the annuity offered by the Italian 
government without in the least surrendering its position 
on the question of the temporal power. 

Sketches the Japanese character 
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as studied by the missionaries of the sixteenth century, 
St. Francis Xavier, and others. Continuation of the 
empirical study of the relation between religion and 
crime, the conclusion being that the more truly religious 
a man is, the more free he is of crime.——Reviews the 
recent book of Semeria on Medieval Civilization, and 
concludes with the suggestion: ‘‘In general it will be, we 
think, to the advantage of the reader, as well as to the 
credit of the author and the good name of the clergy, 
if to his future works Father Semeria devotes more pro- 
found study and less haste.” 

y Fe (April): Publishes the encyclical of Pope Pius X. 
on the separation of Church and State in France. 
P. Aicardo writes on Lope de Vega. P. de Abadal 
continues his articles on the Hexateuch, controverting 
the assertion, made by some, that there are objective 
errors in Genesis taken historically. P.. Murillo re- 














views the volume of Pastor’s History of the Popes which 
deals with Leo X., and says that the reading of it, far 
from diminishing the reputation of that Pontiff, rather 
raises him in esteem, giving his noble figure propor- 
tions quite gigantic. 











THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


BBOT GASQUET has carried home with him to England some very 
pleasant memories of Catholic associations in America. He was dis- 
posed to be most genial in his manner and easily adapted himself to new sur- 
roundings—as all travelers should do—so that many welcomed him as a dis- 
tinctive type of the foreigner, kindly disposed, like his good friend, the late 
Monsignor Nugent, of Liverpool, who was his guide and manager in the 
voyage across the broad Atlantic. While listening to his brilliant conversa- 
tion on the verandas of the cottages at the Catholic Summer-School, it was 
difficult to realize that he had spent twenty years or more delving into the 
musty historical annals of the British Museum, and that he had found docu- 
ments to vindicate the much abused monks of the sixteenth century: In an 
article published in the Dublin Review, Abbot Gasquet thus describes some 
impressions of his visit to Lake George and Cliff Haven: 

On Saturday, August 20, three days after reaching New York, we set out 
for Lake Champlain and the ‘‘ Summer-School,”’ by way of the Hudson River 
as far as Albany, and thence by rail to Lake George. We had been asked to 
spend the Sunday at St. Mary’s of the Lake, the country home of the Paulists. 
To one who in his youth had pored over the Zhe Last of the Mohicans, The 
Pathfinder, and other stories of Fenimore Cooper, the country about Lake 
George could not fail to be a delight. But the ‘‘Lac du S, Sacrement,” as it 
was called by the French missionary who first discovered it, needs nothing in 
the way of romance to give it interest or to add to its native beauty. In the 
two days spent with the Paulist Fathers and students in their country house, 
and in the greater freedom of their holiday life, I got to know them well and 
to appreciate them, better perhaps than would have,been possible under the 
normal circumstances of their regular life. The memory of one day in which 
I was initiated into the mysteries of American camp life, on an island some 
miles away over the lake, is one of the treasured recollections of my trip. 
During that and the previous day I had many delightful chats, on all kinds 
of subjects, with many different kinds of men, young and old, and I came away 
from this visit impressed with the solid piety of these religious, as well as with 
their freshness and their determination to fit themselves for whatever future 
labor they might be called upon to undertake. Inthe five andtwenty younger 
men, preparing themselves in their college at Washington for the priesthood, 
the Paulists have a pledge for the future success of their many good works. 
What struck me particularly in all of them was their single-minded devotion 
to the life they had chosen, and the earnestness of their determination to 
spend themselves unstintedly on work for God and his Church. 

In the evening of the Tuesday I arrived by steamer at Cliff Haven, and 
was welcomed to the ‘‘ Catholic Summer-School” by the Rev. Dr. Denis J. 
McMahon, the President, and Father McMillan, one of the directors. I was 
quite unprepared to find that Cliff Haven, as a settlement, was entirely Catho- 
lic. For some years now the school has possessed its own grounds—some 
500 acres in extent—upon which various bodies, such as diocesan authorities, 
associations of various parishes, or even individual Catholics, have erected 
houses, where the members of the school obtain accommodation at reasonable 
rates. The board of directors, who legally own the property, have laid out 
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the grounds, made the roads, built the Church, and established a post-office, 
as well as a large public restaurant, where meals are served at regular hours. 
Besides this they have built a theatre, or ‘‘ Auditorium,” capable of seating 
some 600 people (but already too small), where lectures are given, plays are 
acted, or other entertainments provided to suit the taste of all. The various 
dwelling houses, moreover, during the sessions, vie with one another in get- 
ting up dances, theatricals, and charades; whilst boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing, as well as a perpetual round of excursions, all help to make a stay at the 
Catholic Summer-School pleasant as well as profitable. 

Cliff Haven is thus already undoubtedly a great creation; and, seeing 
that it has been in existence only thirteen years, it has prospered beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. Asan educational factor, it is under the Edu- 
cation Department of the State of New York; and, especiallyin the early part 
of the session, which extends over eight weeks, much serious work is done in 
the training of teachers. Last year I was told that accommodation was pro- 
vided for over 1,000 people on the grounds, and that the number actually 
present at any one time had averaged from 600 to 800 all the summer. In 
1903 the school was frequented by a total of 5,821 persons, and probably this 
last season the number will not have been less than 7,000. The position cer- 
tainly is most ideal; this garden-city, with its pleasure grounds, stretches 
along the shores ot Lake Champlain for three-quarters of a mile, and right 
across the water the eye rests on the low opposite shores of the lake, backed 
towards the east by the green mountains of Vermont; whilst to the west, 
standing out in the clear air, are visible the outlying peaks of the great Adiron- 
dacks. Some one has said of Cliff Haven that there was ‘‘ plenty of ‘sum- 
mer’ and very little ‘school’”; but, after visiting the place, I feel sure that 
this isa libel. The whole place is the school, and the whole atmosphere is 
Catholic. The mere fact of seeing and mixing with writers, thinkers, and 
teachers, and hearing them talk in the Auditorium, isan education initself, even 
if there were nothing of a more serious nature. Formal lectures, however, are 
given every day in the session, from 8:30 to 12:30 in the morning, and from 
8 until 9 in the evening. Of course attending lectures, like everything else 
at Lake Champlain, is optional, but when I was there the attendance was 
quite as large as any one could desire. The lecturer of the week during my 
stay was Professor J. C. Monaghan. His subject was ‘‘ Commerce,” and the 
moral to be drawn from his discourses was the great opportunity which every 
American citizen possessed in the natural wealth with which God had endowed 
his country. He wasa most instructive, convincing, and eloquent speaker, 
who illustrated his subject with an amazing mass of statistics, and lightened 
it with most felicitous anecdotes. Again and again during the course of his 
lectures he appealed to the Catholic youth of America to be true to their 
principles, loyal to the faith, and proud of their religion, as the surest way of 
succeeding in life. Putting aside, however, the direct educational advantages 
of such a.place as the American Summer-School, the social advantages se- 
cured by bringing Catholics together in such numbers are obviously very great, 
and there can be no doubt, I think, that it tends to strengthen the hold of 
religion on the rising generation. It would however, I fancy, only be pos- 
sible to have such a school in America, where the distinction of classes is not 
as marked as in the older countries of Europe. 
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Another visitor from Boston, who has been most active in the work for 
Catholic Reading Circles ever since the early days of the Summer-School, 
has written concerning the session of 1905 in these words: 

My visit to Cliff Haven, after an absence of seven years, was most en- 
joyable in every sense of the word. The many improvements were, I 
thought, familiar frem hearsay, but I was really not prepared for the reality. 
I was indeed pleasantly surprised. My only regret was that I could not pro- 
long my visit to a month, atleast. . . . Ithink many of us will be trea- 
suring thoughts of that pleasant spot during the coming months and insist- 


ing upon having more of it. 
* we * 


Arrangements are now in progress for the fifteenth session of the Sum- 
mer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain. The work of pre- 
paration assigned to the Board of Studies is nearing completion, and the 
report from the Chairman, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., contains the 
following announcements relating to the schedule of. lectures from July 2 to 
September 7, a period of ten weeks: 

First Week, July 2-6.—Lectures by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., 
President of the Catholic Summer-School. Subjects: Literary Enemies and 
Hendrik Ibsen. A series of original monologues in humorous vein recited by 
the author, Miss Marie Coté. 

Special programme for the Fourth of July, which will be arranged in 
conjunction with the committee in charge of ‘‘ The Old Home Week,” to be 
celebrated at Plattsburgh from July 1to 7. Railroad tickets to be sold at 
reduced prices. 

Second Week, July 9-17.—F ive lectures by Lorenzo Ullo, LL.D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. City. Subject: Cesare Canti and the making of Italian Contem- 
porary History. As a patriot Canti was most devoted to the welfare of his 
country. From his remarkable study of universal history, he was wel] quali- 
fied to hold a leading place among statesmen, and to prove that his loyalty 
to the Catholic Church was in no way an impediment to patriotism. 

Lectures for the second week of July have been arranged by co-operation 
of Judge R. E. Healey, Grand Knight of Plattsburgh Council No.-255, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee in charge of the reunion of Knights of 
Columbus from Vermont and Northern New York. Athletic games are to be 
held at Cliff Haven July 1o-11. Full particulars will be given later, with a 
statement of the reduced railroad rates, etc. 

Monday evening, July 9.—Subject for discussion: The Claims of Com- 
modore Barry, ‘*‘ Father of the American Navy,” by John G. Coyle, M.D., 
Former District Deputy and Past Grand Knight, New York City. 

Tuesday evening, July 1o.—Grand Rally of the Knights of Columbus. 
Addresses by the Very Rev. Joseph H. Conroy, V.G., Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 
the Rev. Daniel J. O’Sullivan, St. Albans, Vermont. 

Wednesday evening, July 11.—Social gathering in the Champlain Club 
House, at Cliff Haven. 

Thursday evening, July 12; Friday evening, July 13.—Two Lectures 
on the Catholic Orders of Knighthood, by the Rev. M. G. Flannery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City. In many books of fiction there are allusions to ‘‘ days 
of old when knights were bold,” but these lectures will describe the reliable 
annals of their history. 
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Third Week, July 16-20.—Lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., 
LL.D., as follows: I. Intimations of Intelligence in Inorganic World; II. 
Imitations of Instinct in Plants; III. Instincts in Insects; IV. Animal In- 
stincts; V. Instinct and Intelligence in Man. 

Evening recitals by Miss Catherine Collins, of the Ralston University, 
Washington, D. C. Two lectures by the Hon. Thomas C. O’Sullivan, New 
York City, on Governor Dongan and early Colonial times in New York. 

Fourth Week July 23-27.—Studies in Irish History, by Mr. Charles 
Johnston. Subjects: I. The Making of the Irish Race; II. St. Patrick and 
Classical Learning; III. The Norman Invasion; IV. Wars Between Ireland 
and England; V. The Renascent Ireland of To-day. 

General Bibliography.—A Concise History of Ireland, by Dr. P. W. 
Joyce; Literary History of Ireland, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the 
Gaelic League; Jre/and’s Story, by Charles Johnston and Carita Spencer; 
Handbook of Irish Antiquities, by W. F. Wakeman; Jrish Local Names 
Explained, by Dr. P. W. Joyce. 

Evening lectures by the Kev. Robert Schwickerath, S.J., Boston, Mass. 
Subjects: I. The Catholic Ideal of Education for Women; II. The Teacher’s 
Character as an Educational Factor, containing many practical] hints on dis- 
cipline, school-management, and moral training; III. Educational Models 
from the New Testament; Christ and St. Paul as Teachers; IV. Women as 
Educators in the Early Christian Homes, with an account of the influence 
pious women had on the minds of the great Fathers—Chrysostom, Basil, the 
Gregories, etc. 

Fifth Week, July 30-August 3.—Alumnz course on the Literature of 
Spanish America, ‘by the Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Washington, D. C. 

Evening lectures by the Rev. I. J. Kavanagh, S.J., Loyola College, Mon- 
treal, Canada. Subject: The Eclipse Expedition to Labrador, illustrated 
with views. Miss Anna Seaton Schmidt, Boston, Mass. Subject: The Art 
and the People of France, illustrated by many reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. 

The deepest impression caused by Miss Seaton Schmidt’s recent series of 
lectures in the Pierce Building was, that religion has ever been the vitalizing 
force of true art; and it is the greater tribute to the speaker’s gift that this is 
an impression rather than the result of a moral or spiritual analysis didacti- 
cally conveyed. Not that the analysis is lacking, but one feels that the reli- 
gious sentiment which was the inspiration of so much of the work of the old 
artists appeals more powerfully to Miss Schmidt’s temperament than their 
technical qualities. The atmosphere of enthusiasm for spiritual truth, of 
which the arts are but the mediums of expression, is a distinguishing charac. 
teristic of Miss Schmidt’s lectures, and it is needless to say that this quality 
of thought and feeling is more stimulating and valuable in its influence than 
any amount of scientific and historical criticism.—/vom the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sixth Week; August 6-10.—The tenor of those volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History dealing with the Reformation manifests the willingness of 
non-Catholic scholars to reconsider many of the verdicts that have long stood 
registered on Reformation topics. And as the Catholic cause received but 
little justice from English historians in the past, every revision of traditional 
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views, made in the fuller light and ‘less prejudiced atmosphere of the present. 
day, results in a gain forthe Church. The appearance of the Cambridge 
History has suggested the opportuneness of a series of lectures treating of 
some of the evil results in the social and political world that followed imme- 
diately from the Reformation in England, France, and Germany, to be given 
by the Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.D., St. Thomas’ College, Washington, D. C., 
under the general title of: The Cambridge History from a Catholic point of 
view. 

Four evening lecture-recitals, with specimen passages of the best types of 
Plain-song, by the Rev. Norman Holly, Consultor to the Papal Commission 
for the Vatican Edition of Liturgical Books, Professor of Gregorian Music at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

Seventh Week, August 13-17.—Five lectures by Professor J. C. Mona- 
ghan, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. Subjects: 
I. America, a Land of Unlimited Opportunities; Il. A Study in Municipal 
Government; III. Glimpses of Socialism; IV. Commerce and Culture; V. 
The Real Yellow Peril. 

Evening lectures on: The Church and Liberty of Thought, as shown by 
the latest discoveries regarding Galileo and Savonarola, by the Rev. Ber- 
trand L. Conway, C.S.P., New York City. 

Monologue recitals by Thomas A. Daly, A.M., Fordham, General 
Manager of the Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary of 
the American Press Humorists. 

Eighth Week, August 20-24.—Five lectures by the Rev. William J. 
Kerby, Ph.D., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Subject: Aspects 
of American Social Reform. 

Evening lectures by the Rev. A. Notebaert, Rochester, N. Y., on Belgian 
Missions and Colonies in Africa. 

The Chevalier de Cuvelier, Secretary-General of the Congo Government, 
has sent to Bishop Van Ronsle the following letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment: Itis my pleasant duty to convey to your lordship, and to all the Catholic 
missionaries exercising their apostolate in the Congo, the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo for the prosperity of their evangelistic work. We are 
pleased to acknowledge the spirit of self-sacrifice, zeal, and disinterestedness 
with which missionaries of every religious order in the Congo are, in an equal 
degree, animated. ‘he State is most grateful for the co-operation of Catholic 
missionaries in their efforts to civilize the native population, co-operation 
which it deems indispensable for the material and moral improvement of the 
natives. In honoring the memory of those who have sacrificed their lives by 
sending their successors its best encouragement, and in assuring them of its 
support, the State is only expressing its own sentiments and the sentiments 
of those who, like it, know the persevering and meritorious labor which the 
results so far obtained by the missionaries, notwithstanding the difficulties 
encountered, have necessitated. I hope that -your lordship will be good 
enough to convey to all the missionaries in the Congo, Fathers of Scheut, 
White Fathers, Jesuits, Premontres, priests of the Heart of Jesus, Trappists, 
Redemptorists, Fathers of Mill HIll, and to the Sisters of our Blessed 
Lady, Franciscan Sisters of Mary, White Sisters of our Blessed Lady of 
Africa, Sisters of the Blessed Heart of Mary, Trappist Sisters, and Sisters 
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of Mercy, the interest the Government takes in the progress made by each of 
their missions, and how much it values their development; and at the same 
time add that the Superior Administration has been instructed, following the 
appeal made by the deputation of mission leaders, received by the king (of 
Belgium) November last, to examine in the most kindly spirit the different 
recommendations which the missionaries may desire to make in the interest 
of their work of evangelization. 

As was to be expected, this policy of allowing to Catholic missionaries a 
fair field has aroused opposition among the enemies of the Catholic Church. 
Quite recently the New York East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church adopted a resolution asking Pope Piux X. to use his influence to 
effect necessary reforms and legislation in the Congo Free State. The re- 
quest was as follows ; 

The New York East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
spectfully requests his Holiness, Pope Pius X., to take into consideration the 
reports of grievous oppression in the administration of the Congo Free State 
and use his potent influence to secure an effective reform. 

Thursday evening, August 23, is assigned for special addresses relating 
to the Local Associations of Cliff Haven with the War of 1812. An original 
poem dedicated to Commodore McDonough will be read by the author, Mr. 
John Jerome Rooney, New York City. 

Friday, August 24.—Reading Circle Day. Tributes to the memory of 
the late Secretary of the Catholic Summer-School, Warren E. Mosher, A.M. 

Ninth Week, August 27-31.—Five lectures by the Rev. Francis P. Sieg- 
fried, St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Subject: The Philosophy of 
the Head and the Heart. 

The purpose of this course will be to indicate certain philosophical prin- 
ciples involved in the more or less familiar psychological and moral phe- 
nomena connected with the head and the heart. The physiology of the two 
organs will lead to a description of those phenomena, and the principles will 
be traced in a study of the opposition, harmony, and relative bearings of the 
forces which the respective organs symbolize in human life. The relation of 
those principles to the ideals of the Summer-School will then be determined. 

Evening lectures on Dentistry; its History and its value in our Modern 
Lives, by James E. Power, D.M.D., Vice-President of the Rhode Island Den- 
tal Society. 

Lectures on the Social Effects of Catholic Teaching, by the Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P., New York City. 


Tenth Week, September 3-7.—Four lectures by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D. Subject: History in the Drama, with special reference to Bar- 
barossa and the Pope; Joan of Arc; Mary Queen of Scots; and Lucrezia 
Borgia. 

‘Coalueeaces to promote the Advancement of Parish Schools and Sun- 
day-Schools. 

Lessons in Gaelic dancing by Miss Loretta Hawthorne Hayes, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Instruction in music by Professor Camille Zeckwer, Director of the Ger- 
mantown Branch of the Philadelphia Musical Academy. 

Sloyd lessons by Miss Pauline G. Heck, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Classes for children in the Ralston System of Physical Culture, with 
Swedish Movements, etc., by Miss Catherine Collins, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 
Christianity and the Working Classes. Edited hy George Haw. Pp. 257. Price $1.50. 
Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. Illustrated. Pp. xiii.-406. Price $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
In Sun or Shade. Poems. By Louise Morgan Sill. Pp. 225. Price $1.50 net. 
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The New Far East. By Thomas F. Millard. Pp. xii.-320. Price $1.50. The Philippine 
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on Historical Logic. By Charles E, Devas. Pp. 321. Price $1.60. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 
Lenten Readings. From the Writings of the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, as 
found in the Breviary. Translated into English by John Patrick, Marqnis of Bute. 
Arranged by Father John Mary, O.F.M. Pp. 176. Price 75 cents. 


KENEDY & Sons, New York: 
A Year With the Saints. Translated from the Italian. Pp. 397. Price $1. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 
Organum ad Kyriale Romanum, By Dr. Fr. X. Mathias, Price $1.75. 


CHRISTIAN PRzss ASSOCIATION, New York: 
Questions af the Day. By Rev. Alex. MacDonald, D.D., V.G. Vol. II. Pp. 223. 


FISCHER & BROTHERS, New York: 
Catholic Church Hymnal, Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. Edition with Music. Price $1. 
Church Classics. Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. Price 75 cents. 


CASSELL & Co., LTD., New York: 
Five Famous French Women. \llustrated. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. Pp. viii.-304. 
Price $2. 


D. H. McBRIDE & Co., New York: 
Month of our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, From the Writings of Pere Eymard. Price, 
cloth bound, gold title, 50 cents net. 


A, C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago: 
The Ghost in Hamlet; and Other Essays in Comparative Literature. By Maurice Francis 
Egan, LL.D. Pp. 325. Price, net, $1. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola. By Rev. George Lucas, S.J. Pp. xxxii.-474. 


CATHOLIC Music PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston: 
Cecilia Edition of Catholic Church and School Music. Mass for Four Voices. Price 60 
cents. Lead Kindly Light. Three Voices. Price 12 cents. To Him who for our Sins 
was Slain, Price 3 cents. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 
Annual Report of the United States Life-Saving Service. Pp. 472. 


GABRIEL BEAUCHESUE ET CIE.,, Paris: 
Nouvelle Théologie Dogmatique. By R. P. Jules Souben. Pp. 137. Price 2 /7. 50. 
Histoire de la Théologie Posttive. By Joseph Turmel. Pp. xvi.-440. Price 6/7. 








